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History 



Ethiopia is an ancient country with a history reaching back into 
the remote past. Historians mentioned the Axum Empire as early as three 
thousand years ago. The legend of the ^ueen of Sheba, of her encounter 
with Solomon, King of Judaea appears in pretentious historical treatises 
and mythic texts as well as in highly dubious Ethiopian documents.-*- 

Some millenia ago, peoples resulting from the interbreeding of the 
aborigines of this Eastern African area with Arab immigrants built a state 
about the town of Axum: it was known as the Empire of Axum for two 
thousand years. It is this empire that can be regarded as the ancestor 
and precursor of modern Ethiopia.. The Axum Empire attained the zenith 
of its power about the middle of the first millennium of our era. As to its 
social structure, it was a slave-holding kingdom, carrying on a thriving 
trade with what was then known of the world, maintaining close contacts 
with the Egyptian and Greek cultures and others. 

Christianity was spread by priests from Syria in its monophysite^ 
form, in dependence from the Coptic Church of Alexandria. This is how 
the Coptic church came to be dominant in Ethiopia. It was in the fifth cen- 
tury that the country became a more or less Christian state. In its further 
history, it was known as Christian Ethiopia. 

Arab expansion, the propagation of the Islamic faith became one 
of the factors in the decline of the Axum Empire. From the sixth century 
on, Arab tribes, driven by the idea of building a Great Arabic Empire, 
broke the power of the great kingdom in Eastern Africa: the country fell 
apart into a number of minute kingdoms. Axum survived as the centre of 
the kingdom for some more centuries, but its significance was much cur- 
tailed. In the ninth century, the capital was destroyed by heathen tribes, 
and the world had no further news of the Ethiopian state until the eleventh 
century, when, close to a "small town" in Northern Ethiopia, King Lalibella 
caused Christian churches to be built in enormous caves cut into some 
hills. This centre of worship is a historical site named after the king today, 
an important tourist attraction. After centuries of "darkness", the power of 
the Solomonic branch of rulers was restored in the thirteenth century. It 
is from this date that the history of feudal Ethiopia is reckoned. 

The history of the feudal kingdom is the story of embattled petty 
raonarchs vying for the throne and for power. It is typical of the state of 
affairs that the country for 500 years lacked a capital, a focal point whence 
the unification of its straggling provinces could have been achieved. The 
capital was TAherever the king was installed. The temporarily accepted king 
had a relationship of lord to vassal with the local aristocracy and local 
rulers. They developed between them a broad range of feudal hierarchy, 
in which everybody from the small local landlords to the military-feudal 
nobility in the retinue of the king lived off the work and sweat of a miser- 
able peasantry. A military-feudal order of relationships came to be estab- 
lished. The writ of the King ran in the northern and middle parts of to- 
day’s Ethiopia. 

In the meanwhile, the country suffered incursions and pillage from 
the north and south and even from the west. From the south, nomadic 
tribes of the Galla invaded and occupied the middle of today’s Ethiopia. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, the country was attacked 
from the southeast by Islamic groups, from the territory of present-day So- 
malia, under the leadership of one Ahmad Ibn al-Ghazi,^ called Gran or 
the left-handed, who laid waste most of the country. 



1541 by troops commanded by Christofer da Gama, 
brother of the noted discoverer and traveller Vasco da Gama. 



The Arabic-Turk Islamic groups declared a "holy war" on Christian 
Ethiopia. During the wars, a substantial part of the Ethiopian culture as de- 
veloped up to that time came to be destroyed. The rulers of that period 
asked Portugal, then an important marine power, for help. The troops of 
Gran were defeated in 
younge r 

This was the date when the colonizing intervention of Portugal in 
the East AJrican region had its beginning. The Portuguese troops were 
followed by Jesuits, the members of the Society of Jesus founded in 1534, 
who, using mellifluous words and all means of spiritual coercion, strove to 
convert the Coptic Christian Ethiopians to the Roman Catholic faith. The 
"missionary activity" of the Jesuits brought another 100 years of religious 
intolerance to Ethiopia. 

In the midst of the struggle for power and of the contest between 
religions, a successful bid for reinforcing the central power could be made 
in the mid-seventeenth century. King Fasilides (1632-1667) designated the 
town of Gondar® as the capital of the country. This is the period when 
nomadic feudalism gradually passed into settled feudalism having a prefer- 
ence for agriculture, and into a monarchy. The kingdom with Gondar for 
its seat succeeded in reinforcing the central power. Its campaign against 
provincialism bore some temporary results. In the capital and around it, it 
was able to further the contemporary techniques of agriculture, of producing 
manufactures and weaponry, and also to raise the level of culture; the rul- 
ers caused a fortified castle-court to be built and organized a royal seat. 
The rulers of Gondar developed wide-ranging connexions with European 
courts and Arab rulers. The buildings they caused to erect reflect Arabic 
and European influences. Their remains are among the noble traditions of 
Ethiopia up to this day. 

In the modern history of Ethiopia, the struggle for the unification 
of the country made good use of the Gondar experience. Although the 
Gondar period was followed over a full century by strife among rivalizing 
princes, in the second part of the 19th century the present Ethiopia came 
into existence as a creation of Emperor Menelik® II (1889-1913), a son 
of the family of noblemen lording it over Shoa, the central province of 
Ethiopia, 



Menelik’s bid for power and for the unification of the country took 
place under altogether different historical conditions than those of his ear- 
lier predecessors. By his time, the European colonizing powers had appear- 
ed on the scene. The Suez Canal was opened in 1869. Egypt was occupied 
by England in 1882. England as a colonizing power held sway over a 
large part of Eastern Africa, the Arab regions and India. One of Menelik’s 
predecessors, Tewodros, who entered into a conflict with the English, was 
militarily defeated and driven to suicide by a punitive expedition. 

On the Eastern shores of Ethiopia, the Italians appear, aided and 
abetted by the English. They occupy the seaports of Assab (187 9) and 
Massawa (1885), and gain a foothold in the province of Eritrea. In the 
west and southeast, the drive by Menelik and his predecessors to unify 
the country likewise came up against colonizing action, but Menelik himself 
succeeded in pushing the frontiers of Ethiopia far to the south, conquering 
the heathen kingdoms to the south of the Amharic regions. 

Menelik’s state-building activity, then, was threefold. He subdued 
sedition, the provincialism of the country aristocracy, conquered the south- 
ern regions, and maneuvered skilfully face to face with the imperialist in- 
vaders. In the battle of Aduwa he defeated the Italian troops but left Erit- 
rea in their hands; he requested the aid of the French and Belgians for 
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the modernizing of the country, he pursued a wide-ranging diplomatic activ- 
ity with the great powers of his age. Under his rule, the country develop- 
ed into a mighty feudal empire, whose Amharic Christian population came 
to be a minority as compared with other, conquered tribes. 



Class and property relationships 



Evolved over long centuries in feudal Ethiopia, these relation- 
ships are inextricably interwoven with factors of ethnic-tribal, linguistic and 
religious nature which further complicate the picture. Early in the twentieth 
century, in the empire expanded by conquests, a feudal social structure 
was mixed with traditional tribal elements. Despite all attempts at moderni- 
zation, this society remained in existence until the mid-twentieth century 
and even beyond, almost without change. Basic social classes included 
the peasantry; the ruling nobility that retained some formal elements of mi- 
litary rule from earlier centuries; the Church and clergy, encompassing and 
permeating the entire society, was itself a ruling institution or "social" order. 

The dominant idea of this society was the almighty power of the 
imperial rule, of divine and ancient origin, as confirmed by a religious 
ideology, the affirmation of the existence of a feudal structure from time 
immemorial, and of its continuation forever and ever; the assertion that it 
was meet and "lawful" to exploit the labour of serfs. The existing division 
of labour, in which the peasant produced, and the gentlefolk ruled, govern- 
ed and soldiered, was a form of exploitation shored up with concepts of 
traditionalism, with the aim of maintaining it in all eternity. 



Peasantry, land property of the peasants 



The peasantry is an ancient group within the population of the 
country. In the north, it is engaged principally in farming and animal hus- 
bandry. The population in the north is largely of Amharic and Tigre nation- 
ality, whereas in the centre and in the south there are numerous Gallas 
and other tribesmen, nomadic cattle breeders in their majority. 

The peasant has a right to possess the land tilled . by him; this 
right is likewise of ancient origin. His title to the land derives from the 
fact of his occupying it and from the original act of bringing it under culti- 
vation. On the strength of the practice of dividing and re-allotting land in 
ancient pre-feudal communities, families that had offspring could possess, 
use and bequeth the land. 

Such land inherited along a family line is called rist land in 
Ethiopian tradition and hence also in literature. The owner of rist land is 
called risteana . 8 Most of the peasantry owned such land in ancient times. 
Inheritance resulted in the comminution of rist holdings, so that in the mid- 
twentieth century half the peasantry owned less than half a hectare of land 
per family in the northern part of the country. In the northern provinces of 
the country, there remained in existence that form of ownership where land 
was owned by rural communities and families merely had the right to use 
it. No reallotment took place except when a family’s line of inheritance got 
broken, or when a family moved out of the community, since land was prac- 
tically no object of commerce in this region. This has become a somewhat 



problematic issue today, as the land reform in preparation intends to 
change the structure of land ownership. 

With the evolution of feudalism, the "landed gentry" and the mem- 
bers of the military hierarchy became owners or usufructuaries of the 
peasants’ land. "Free" peasantry was subdued into serfdom. Landlords, 
members of the royal family, the Church, or officers of this or that rank in 
the feudal army were given the inheritable or temporary right of collecting 
land rent over a given area. Against this rent, the member of the feudal 
class managed and administered the affairs of the area in question. Early 
on in Ethiopian feudalism, this meant largely a military administration, but 
subsequently it gradually passed into the "civil", provincial-feudal, admin- 
istration of a province, a region or a district, into the political and econom- 
ic oppression of the peasantry. 8 

Ethiopian peasantry paid feudal serfs’ dues even as late as the 
nineteen-sixties. Even the various tax reforms introduced by Emperor Haile 
Selassie meant in fact that most of the taxes were paid by the peasantry, 
and the landlord merely passed on part of them to the tax collectors. The 
tithe due to the clergy also remained in force up till the second third of 
this century. In this respect the conditions of serfage were entirely similar 
to those in Europe. The evolution of a so called freeholding (yeoman) 
layer was a result of special conditions in Ethiopian history. Part of the 
peasantry, having participated in the armed struggle for feudal power, ob- 
tained land as a reward or the right of paying no dues to the local land- 
lord or governor, or of being absolved from paying such dues after a pe- 
riod of time. Similar rights were awarded to settlers, especially in the south- 
ern regions, or to squatters on "virgin" land. Since such land covered 
large areas in Ethiopia, the situation was a fairly frequent one, but later 
on these areas, too, were bestraddled by governors, administrators of 
the Imperial house.® 



The fates of the peasantry depended on two factors. Its land 
holdings were gradually comminuted, and the increasing shophistication of 
the administration augmented the number of those living off serfs’ dues, 
which in turn increased the size of those dues. Exploitation of the peasan- 
try became even more oppressive in those times when as a result of 
strife for land possession and for power lands changed hands rather often. 

On paper, feudal conditions have been changed in Ethiopia, In 
the nineteen-fifties and -sixties, imperial decrees concerned with land taxes 
established everyone’s titles to the land after which they had to pay tax. 
Feudal titles to land or the de facto possession of a plot became bases 
of "private land property", and the serfs found themselves left high and 
dry on the land of a proprietor in the modern sense, whose tenants they 
then became. This relationship was not new, as even in the age of feudal 
land ownership imperial decrees repeatedly caused changes in the rela- 
tion of landlord and peasants, and the peasantry existed in a sort of patri- 
archal-"familiar" relation to the landlord to whom it paid its dues. The only 
authority the peasantry knew was the local tax-collecting landowner, and 
hence its relationship to him and his family, as the representatives of pow- 
er was simply that the landowner had to be paid tax, rent or dues since 
time immemorial anyway. 

Most of the "liberated" peasantry was turned into landles’s tenantry. 
Statistical surveys in the late nineteen- six ties registered the majority of 
arable land as leased land in many a province of Ethiopia (e.g. Illubabor 
73 °/o, Kaffa 59 % 10 ). This means that under the landlords’ holding rights 
the land remained in the hands of the former owners and that the peasant- 
ry was ousted from land possession. As a result, immense estates came 
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to exist. As it became known under the Military Government, the posses- 
sions of the Biru brothers amounted to 908,840 hectares of land in a 
single province.- 1 - 1 

The peasantry paid one-half to two-thirds of their produce as 
rent to the landlord. The Civil Code in force since 1957 admits up to 75 
per cent of the produce as the landlord’s share. In such a case the land- 
lord is to lend a draught animal (an ox) to the landless and cattleless 
peasants for the tilling of the soil. This in itself shows that the situation 
has nothing to do with your bourgeois-type land lease contract, inasmuch 
as here the landowner appropriates both the absolute and the differential 
land rent. The income of the tenants is so minimal as to be insufficient to 
maintain their families. Investments, improvements in the level of cultivation, 
in productivity are out of the question. The incertitude inherent in these 
leases is further augmented by the fact that "agreements" are made verbal- 
ly and can be changed at the whim of the landlord. Hence, the peasantry 
is practically in a state of serfdom up to this day. 



The "landed gentry"; land ownership of the nobility 

The titles to land and its use held by the nobility derive from the 
Emperor, the ruler of the country. It is one of the traditional imperial rights 
that the Emperor can donate to his subjects the land which he holds from 
God.^2 Emperor Haile Selassie, for one, actually exercised this right up 
to 1974. It is so that his ministers and top government officials came in 
possession of lands that are the subjects of wide-ranging debates today. 

The nobility thus grabbed possession of a substantial portion of 
all land holdings in the country: over the centuries, it further augmented 
its possessions, and by the mid-twentieth century one-third of all the lands 
in the country belonged to this social group. 

Two types of titles to land evolved: 

(a) The right to use the land, and to use (in fact, exploit) the 
serfs on the land, granted by the ruler to incumbents of certain functions. 
This land and the title to it reverted to the crown after the function ceased. 
Over the centuries, since the functions in question very often became here- 
ditary in certain families, such land practically became the permanent pos- 
session of these latter. This type of land is called gult land in Ethiopian 
history: its holders are called gultegna . 

(b) Another type of land ownership covered tracts of land donat- 
ed to important families of the nobility, unpredicated on any service per- 
formed in any function or capacity. This land was inheritable; it served as 
the power base of the great noble families. The land was called rist gult 
land, and its owners were called rist gultegna. This is how the immediate 
members of the Imperial family, their relatives, the rulers of the provinces 
and the ancient families of the southern regions occupied in the 18th to 
the 20th centuries came in possession of vast estates and became lords 
of entire provinces. 

This type of land ownership was maintained until late in the nine- 
teen-sixties. 

The economic and political power of the feudal nobility as a class 
was based on the land. In it, the nobility effectively held the most important 
means of production. The peasantry was an accessory to the land held 
under a temperary or permanent title Ethiopian history knows no right of 



free movement, although the peasant’s being bound to the soil had not 
been expressly declared. Ownership of the land by the nobility entrained 
for the peasants a duty of paying tax or rent to the feudal landowner. ^ 

In the course of Ethiopian history, roughly three groups of nobility 
could be distinguished. There is the comparatively small group of aristocrats 
holding on to vast tracts of land. This is the group that wielded political 
power. Over the centuries, the families belonging to it vied among them for 
domination, strove to justify their ancient origin and descent from King So- 
lomon and their right to rule. This group was not numerous, but its politi- 
cal, military and economic might was enormous. Ey land ownership and 
origin it was attached to this or that part of the country. In the last two 
centuries, the feudal families representing Shoa, the central province 15 
increased their power by standing for the "unification of the country" and 
played a significant role in the evolution of absolute monarchy. 

Another, fairly numerous group of nobility was made up of the 
military aristocracy, chief mainstay of feudal power. Their military functions 
went hand in hand with the government of extensive areas, with the "tem- 
porary" possession of land in those areas while their functions lasted, the 
collection of tax and rent, and the enforcement of the central power’s po- 
licies. Over the centuries, this group came into possession of substantial 
estates "of its own" and gradually consolidated its status in the areas in 
question. 

The most populous group of nobility included those persons of 
noble, possibly also of common origin to which were entrusted the jobs of 
military and civil government and administration. These were the people that 
embodied the oppressive mechanism of feudal rule. They lorded it over this 
or that district of a large estate or this or that region of military adminis- 
tration. They collected tax and rent, skimming off their own dues and, in 
the process, getting hold of comparatively large estates. The peasant could 
stay on his land only if he regularly paid his rent and performed his corvee . 
If not, his land was taken away from him and he could stay on only by 
becoming a tenant. The great landowners and military commanders stayed 
at the Imperial court or waged its wars - in the terms of modern literature, 
they can be called absentee landlords - and the power over the villeins 
was in fact wielded by this third group of nobility. 

In the southern regions of the country, the local ruling nobility 
came from the middle ranks of the armies of occupation: it was largely 
Amharic in origin.-*-® 

Part of this group of the feudal element grew rich, and its de- 
scendants played a highly important role in the country’s life in the 20th 
century. 



The role of Church and clergy 



The Church is an institution of fundamental importance in Ethiopian 
society. The Coptic Church was one of the mainstays of the feudal order. 
With its titles to land and its vast estates it formed an integral part of the 
feudal structure. It is impossible to determine exactly the size of Church 
estates, but many estimates put it at one-third of all the arable land. 

In vaguely centralized feudal Ethiopia Church property itself was 
in the hands of "local" Church princes, bishoprics, ecclesiastic districts 
and religious institutions engaged in education. Their land property was 
called clergy land or Church land. 
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The Fetha Negast, 17 the Right of Kings states that, whoever 
be employed by the Church may require that his demands be satisfied from 
Church lands. 

The Coptic Church in Ethiopia is the church of the establishment; 
its priests were mainstays of the social order, ideologues of the established 
power and spokesmen of its everyday apology. The clergy operated in vast 
numbers as compared to the size and level of development of the country. 
According to the latest survey, the Church - and by its intermediary, the 
feudal order - was served by 200,000 priests. 

The priest and the family from which the priest descended obtain- 
ed the right to hold and use land, and so part of Church land was not in 
fact in the hands of the Church, but in the hands of private citizens who 
contributed to the upkeep of the Church. This state of facts was exploited 
by the Church in the times of today’s progressive reforms to allege that 
the Church had distributed its lands among its servants and those who 
assisted them. The Church as a "land reformer?!". 

Of course, the peasants working the land had to pay dues also 
after Church land. The dues belonged to the Church. Church land paid no 
taxes to the state or Crown. A result of grants from the Crown or the 
Emperor, Church land contributed to the foundation of the power of the 
Church as a landlord and in politics, and to its strengthening. It was im- 
possible, or at least unthinkable, to divest the Church of its lands. The 
Church thus became a secular power in its own right, participating in the 
historical struggle for power. It blessed or damned this or that intrigue or 
armed clash for power. It protected the power of the high and mighty, and 
trained the people in patience and servitude. For these services, the Church 
was exempted from taxation, and indeed, provided with donations. 

The high priest of the religion was the patriarch who resided at 
the Imperial court. The thousands of the lower clergy, on the other hand, 
lived like the peasant millions. It repeatedly happened in the course of 
history that the lower clergy arose as spokesmen of the working peasants, 
of the serfs and their families. 

The Church as an institution, however, was a prop of the feudal 
order, an exponent of religious intolerance. 18 




The system of feudal land ownership in Ethiopia was based on 
the peasants and serfs tilling the soil, and paying dues and rent to the 
landowners in whom the feudal land titles were vested, or to the nobility 
or military aristocracy who gained the right to collect such rent. This class 
of landowners in turn maintained the central feudal monarchy out of its in- 
come: that is, it paid taxes to the Imperial house. The Imperial (or Royal) 
house itself possessed extensive estates, which served to pay for military 
and administrative expenses. The politico-economic and military might of 
the ruling house was based on the Royal/imperial estates. 

The evolution of a modern administrative structure, the ever in- 
creasing cost of maintaining the military establishment and of expanding 
the territory of Ethiopia brought to the fore the problems of state revenue, 
more precisely the problem that the traditional sources of income - skimming 
off part of serfs’ dues and taking rent on Crown land - were insufficient to 
cover the expenses of a central monarchy. Income from the "intermediate" 
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levels of taxation failed to reach the Exchequer. Tax burdens on the peas- 
antry grew heavier and heavier, but the state was separated from the pop- 
ulation generating revenue, the peasantry working the land. 

As early as 1930, the central government under Haile Selassie 
embarked upon a double endeavour. Firstly, it wanted to eliminate the inter- 
mediary levels of taxation by taxing land direct, and secondly, to put an 
end to traditional land ownership, by placing it on a modem basis. These 
endeavours were frustrated by Italian Fascist occupation. 

From 1941, after the liberation from under the Italian occupation, 
some tentative plans were made concerning modem taxation, which reprel 
sented the beginnings of a "modernization" of feudal land ownership. The 
process was initiated by a modernization of local administration, inasmuch 
as the collectors of state revenue were given salaries rattier than parts 
of the sums collected. In the subsequent years, land was categorized as 
high-, mediocre- and low-yield, and uniform tax rates were established. 
These rates were comparatively low: 15, 10, and 5 Ethiopian dollars, 1 ^ 
respectively, per gasha (one gasha = 40 hectares). In addition to this, 
the peasants had to pay the traditional feudal dues, which amounted to 
about two-third of the produce. Over and above any other taxes and dues, 
the tithe had also to be paid. State tax was paid by the peasants to the 
landowner in whom the title of land use or land possession was vested. 

The tax laws promulgated in the nineteen-forties only increased 
the burdens of the peasantry, as the landlords collected the taxes from 
those working the land. Of course, the revenue of the state, of the central 
monarchy increased, too. 

The two sorts of gentry’s land - gult land given as a recompen- 
sation for state service and rist gult land donated for the nobility’s merits 
- paid no taxes. On the first kind some special taxes had to be collected, 
but no land tax, and the collected amount had to be passed on to the 
state. No tax had to be paid after serfs’ dues. 

In the case of the second kind, the peasantry had to pay taxes, 
too, but the landlord could keep part of the collected land tax, which served 
as a source of incremental income to him. 

Church lands were exempt from State taxation. 

The decrees on land tax of .1944 prescribed the registration of 
rist-gult land and Church lands, but in practice this was never carried out. 
Even though legislation in 1966 terminated all such titles to land, most of 
the land proper remained at the hands of the owners, who could acquire 
"legitimate" titles by means of various machinations. In today’s Ethiopia, 
most of the cases coming to court are concerned with issues of land prop- 
erty. These used to be decided until 1974 in favour of the great landowners. 

Land donated as a recompensation for state functions was trans- 
ferred by the law of 1966 into the private property of the holders. 

True, by the early seventies all land property held under titles 
of nobility was abolished, but most of the land remained in possession of 
the former landlord. The peasants who had no land of their own became 
tenants in the legal sense too. 

The special feature of land ownership in Ethiopia today is that 
legally feudal property was abolished but in effect the land remained under 
the same old feudal conditions of ownership. Millions of peasants leased 
land under feudal conditions, paying a substantial proportion (50 to 70%) 
of their produce to the same feudal family as before, or to a new landlord 
who lived on the feudal surplus rent as before. Estates of 50 to 100 thou- 
sand acres are not uncommon in Ethiopia, and some estates of a million 
hectares exist. Emperor Haile Selassie himself in the last years of his rule 
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employed the policy of land grants out of State "reserve" land to people 
who perhaps have not ever set foot on the land granted to them, which 
was tilled by thousands of tenants who then had to pay rent and dues on 
the land transferred into "private" property. 

Social conditions until 1975 in fact remained feudal. Large masses 
of the peasantry lived under feudal conditions and worked their land in 
serfdom. 



The evolution of a national bourgeoisie 

The existence of a national bourgeoisie is a feature of societies 
embarked on the road to modernization. The Ethiopian society is a tradi- 
tional one, but some novel elements did crop up and evolve in the 20th 
century, especially in its second half. 

In the life of the traditional feudal society, the number of activities 
connected with manufactures, commerce etc. is on the increase. In ancient 
Ethiopian society these tasks were performed by foreigners or members 
of other tribes. Tradition has it that such activities were proper to the an- 
cient tribe of Falasha, which retraced its origin to Menelik: some believe 
that their ancestors came from Judaea. 

From earliest times, commerce in Ethiopia has been in the hands 
of Arabic tribes, of Muslim merchants. No properly Ethiopian layer of 
merchants and artisans evolved until the 20th century. Early on in the 
modern evolution of Ethiopia, however, large numbers of individuals and 
groups of foreign nationality entered the country to become bearers of the 
evolution of commerce, industry and manufactures. 

In the period of colonization, large numbers of Italians, Greeks, 
Armenians and Indians came to settle in Ethiopia. It was these people who, 
in addition to the Arabs, developed the sectors of a modern economy 
in the country. 

The Ethiopian national bourgeoisie had to grow up beside these 
groups of foreign extraction. Its evolution in manufactures was promoted 
by the demands of the army and of the nobility. 

The national bourgeoisie developed from the small trades and 
from commerce. Its numbers are slight up to this day, its influence is slight. 
Its participation in modern production is not significant. Most of the indus- 
try is held by foreign interests. 

The developing Ethiopian bourgeoisie was subject to a twofold 
influence. Firstly, that of the commercial and industrial layer of foreign 
origin living in Ethiopia. It could acquire capital and wage its initial ven- 
tures under the influence of this group, from which it took over its "spe- 
cialized" knowledge, connections and capitalist exploiting practices. Second- 
ly, by serving the social layer of the nobility and developing connections 
with the state, it came under the influence of this layer, too. In order to 
further develop and expand its business ventures it had to pass on some 
of its profits to the families of the nobility sitting in government offices. 

This bourgeoisie then came to be interwoven to a certain extent with the 
corruptly bureaucratic administration by the gentry. In its majority it en- 
gaged in non-productive ventures, bought houses and lands, and strove to 
get rich fast under the conditions of the feudal system. 

In the rural districts and provincial towns, a bourgeoisie based 
on usury' was interwoven with the great landowners. 



Politically, this layer did not clash with the bourgeoisie of foreign 
extraction dominating the industry. It developed no anti-alien feelings, just 
as such feelings were absent from the ruling nobility too. Its primary pur- 
pose was making money and riches and it readily accepted the domination 
of the ruling nobility, and brought up its children in that spirit, too. 

It was at the beginning of the decay of the feudal rule that this 
layer had the first opportunity to make itself heard. Some of its elements 
welcomed the changes, but largely on the basis of religious and national- 
istic viewpoints. 

The large majority, however, did not even go as far as to express 
a national sentiment. It is afraid of losing its property and fears the dis- 
ruption of the connexions it has built up so far. Since part of this social 
layer owns land or house property, it could not so far proceed to a com- 
promise with the antifeudal military government. So far, the Ethiopian na- 
tional bourgeoisie has not unfolded any national, progressive tendencies, 
and its role in the elevation of the nation is less today than what it could be. 



The Ethiopian "elite" (Elements of the intelligentsia in the administration 
and in the army) 



The feudal structure and order of society was not favourable to 
the evolution of this group. Early in the nineteen-seventies, the number of 
university and equivalent— level graduates could be put at 8 to 10 thousand 
in Ethiopia. 

This group resembles the intellectual groups of other African coun- 
tries in that high-school and university education was accessible to child- 
ren of the ruling classes only, who subsequently became faithful servants 
of the system and managers of its administration. 

The unifier of the country, Emperor Menelik II employed several 
hundreds of foreigners when laying down the foundations of a state admin- 
istration and in solving tasks of technology and commerce. 20 Also, early 
in this century, he brought into existence the first modem educational in- 
stitution, the lycee patterned on a French prototype. Systematic public 
education was not started in the country until the nineteen-forties. The 
Ministry of Education was founded as late as 1943. 2 ^ 

The evolution of an intellectual elite was hampered not only by 
the lack of an organized public education, but by nationalistic antagonisms, 
too. Most of those graduated from a university or equivalent institution 
came from the Tigre-Amhara ethnic groups. Other groups had no access to 
such opportunities. 

Most of those graduated from a high-school or university level in- 
stitution found employment in the organs of central and regional administra- 
tion. After the liberation, the number of such opportunities was almost un- 
limited. It was practically unheard-of for an intellectual to take up an eco- 
nomic or engineering profession. The University of Addis Ababa, founded 
in 1961, did have a faculty of technology, but the birth of a technological 
(let alone technocratic) intelligentsia cannot be said to have taken place 
before the second half of the sixties. Private enterprise, which could have 
raised a demand for economists and engineers of Ethiopian origin, was still 
very restricted in volume. Most of the jobs in question are being held down 
by foreigners up to this day. 
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Most of the intellectual elite concentrated in the capital and to 
some extent in the larger country towns. It developed connexions in two 
directions, on the one hand with the foreign experts, and on the other, with 
the aristocracy and nobility. Both had an influence on its style of life and 
work. Since political power was in the hands of the nobility, this administra- 
tive intelligentsia became a servant of the group wielding that power. 

Ideas of enlightenment and progress reached them partly through 
the foreigners living in Ethiopia and partly through the Ethiopian intellec- 
tuals who had studied abroad. ^2 A further contribution was due to the 
foundation of the University of Addis Ababa, which became a focus of in- 
tellectual thought in the country. The faculty personnel of the University 
was largely expatriate. 

Fermentation in the intellectual groups primarily among high-school 
professors and schoolteachers and in student groups, began late in the 
sixties. One of its factors was the fact that state administration and state 
bureaucracy, having attained saturation, offered no more job openings, and 
the youth of the country came into first-hand contact with intellectual un- 
employment. 

The Ethiopian intelligentsia, the "elite" became acquainted with the 
movements in the African countries, saw and experienced the novel fea- 
tures of life in the independent African states, and recognized the contra- 
dictions of feudalism in Ethiopia. From this time on, a marked rift develop- 
ed and unrest started in its ranks. The majority of those serving the feudal 
administration by the nobility retained their former standpoint of choosing 
assimilation as their primary aim, whereas the young intellectuals revolted 
against the corrupt aristocratic power of the system. In the seventies, revolt 
evolved into open resistance at the universities. The armed forces of co- 
ercion routed their demonstrations, killed their leaders and disbanded their 
organizations. The youth found itself alienated from the leadership of the 
country and went in search of novel paths for its intellectual evolution. 

Some of their ranks broke through to the ideas of socialism, and sought 
to establish connections with the progressive movements of the world, by 
the intermediary of organizations abroad. The majority of young Ethiopian 
intelligentsia strove to break out of the oppressive feudal atmosphere, went 
abroad in search of a profession and political enlightenment, of a different 
atmosphere. Their endeavours did not always meet with success. 

The military intelligentsia with its significant numbers of young 
officers travelled along much the same paths. They could obtain military 
training at the Officers’ School of the country, and some of them could 
study abroad. 

The military cadres were even more influenced by the military 
movements in Africa and on other continents. The experience of illegal 
movements in various armies fell on fertile ground. Nationalist ideas played 
an even more important role among the groups of young officers than else- 
where. The feudal "patriotic" upbringing of the army officers often became 
a first impulse toward a true national thinking. 

The Ethiopian army was strongly permeated by an aristocratic 
caste spirit, which further augmented the resentment of those of "lowly" 
origin. After the defeat of the military revolt of 1960, illegal study circles 
were formed to discuss the problems connected with the elevation of the 
nation. 

We do not know as yet the exact nature of the connection between 
revolt and fermentation in the intellectual circles of the military and of the 
civilians. The civilian and military intellectual elite, originally intended for 
the service of the feudal Imperial power, fell apart into factions in the last 



few years, and some of the young cadres changed from supports of feu- 
dalism into agents of its overthrow and of the construction and evolution 
of a novel society. 



Evolution of the working class 



Industrial evolution and urbanization could not start in the country 
until the expulsion of the Italian Fascists. In Eritrea, the northeastern prov- 
ince of the country, some industries came to exist earlier on, but this was 
due largely to the influence, and was in the hands, of the occupants. 

The numbers of the working class attained 250,000 early in the 
nineteen-seventies. Those employed in large-scale industries are compara- 
tively scarce but today they attain 100,000. Most of the workers are scat- 
tered among construction projects, in traffic, and among a number of other 
small units. The number of workers in small-scale industries is significant. 

A large majority, indeed, almost the totality of the working class 
are so called first-generation workers whose parents came from a village 
or from the layer of the urban poor, and who now work under the class- 
forming conditions of factory or manufactural production. A substantial 
portion of the working class consists of unskilled persons, most of them 
trained-on-the-job, with little school education, a few classes of primary 
school at best. The living conditions of most of them are hardly better 
than those of their relatives living in the villages or of the groups of sub- 
urban population subsisting on occasional jobs. The workers are embedded 
into a populous stratum of unemployed, so that the capitalist or feudal em- 
ployer has a wide choice and a club to wield over those actually employed. 
The gates of factories and plants are permanently decorated with shields: 
"No vacancies." 

The path of development of the working class and that of the 
structural evolution of society are much the same in Ethiopia as in the oth- 
er developing countries of Africa and of the world in general.^ j n Ethio- 
pia, this evolution was hampered by the power of the feudalist institutions, 
and by the limited scope of internal sodo-economic processes, but it could 
not prevent the formation of new working-class forces. The evolution into 
a class is not a fait accompli in Ethiopia, either, but the novel relationship 
to the means of production exerted a novel, formative influence on those 
social groups which are working in new ways and under new conditions 
in an Ethiopia whose system is overwhelmingly feudal. 

Organization or the demand for organization is another novel phe- 
nomenon among the workers consolidating into a class. Lenin in his highly 
significant treatise on Russia, "The Evolution of Capitalism in Russia"^ 
exposed how the organization, coherence and mutual assistance of the 
workers became an important lever in the evolution of a class, an important 
tool of its formation. Some elements of this process are to be seen and ex- 
perienced among the conditions of backward Ethiopia, too. 

In Ethiopia also it was groups of mutual assistance that developed 
first, /naking use of earlier experience. These assistance groups are formed 
on the jobs; they mutually assist each other in their struggle for better 
working conditions and in collective bargaining. The first significant action 
was the strike in the year 1947 on the Society for Mutual Assistance, in- 
corporating the workers of the French Ethiopian Railway Society, ^5 as a 
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result of which the government recognized the Society for Mutual Assist- 
ance as the representative of the workers and as spokesman for their 
demands. The workers of various enterprises, of textile mills, of the large 
Dutch sugar factory at Wonji etc. made themselves heard repeatedly in 
the nineteen-fifties, thus demonstrating that the workers have embarked 
upon a struggle for their rights and that the organization of the working 
class is maturing. 

In its endeavour to attract foreign capital into the country, the 
feudal government suppressed all turbulence and "indiscipline". In this, it 
found a good partner in foreign capital. The system in its turn ensured 
cheap labour to the foreigners. 

After the attempted coup of 1960, however, the question of "re- 
forms" rose to everyday actuality in Ethiopia too. Pressure from below, 
combined with the "enlightenment" of the Imperial rule, brought trade unions 
into existence. The workers’ organizations of the factories united to form 
the CELU, the Confederation of Ethiopian Labour Unions. 

In 1962, the Government enacted a Law of Labour Relations 2 6 
which recognized the right of the workers to get organized and to unite, 
and the possibility of collective bargaining. The state adhered to and en- 
sured its role of arbitrator in labor disputes and in overseeing trade union 
activity. It brought into existence a Ministry of Development and Social Af- 
fairs, which oversees and exercises control over the trade unions and 
keeps records concerning them. The Emperor nominated a Labour Council 
including representatives of the government, of the employers and of the 
employed. The decisive vote belongs to the government representative. 
Every labour dispute has to be brought before this authority. Only after 
a moratorium of 60 days could any measures be taken to end disputes 
"unilaterally". This meant that no strikes could be called earlier than that, 
either. In practice, the law reduced the chances of a strike to a minimum. 

Knowing the feudal practice of the Ethiopian government, these 
disputes were finally submitted to the "benevolent, fatherly" decision of the 
Emperor who, as supreme arbitrator, calmed down the exploited workers 
and maintained them on the leash of the slogans of God and peace. 

The trade union, which by the end of 197 4 counted some 100,000 
members, came to exist in 1962 as the result of the union and alliance of 
local trade union groups. In promoting its existence and in organizing its 
headquarters, a significant role was played by the American AFD-CIO 
trade union centre. Its political trend and the intensity of its "class strug- 
gle" were largely determined by this midwifely contribution. The organiza- 
tion has often been dubbed an "imperial trade union" by both workers and 
intellectuals, to express their criticism concerning its activity in protecting 
workers’ rights. 

The above laws did not permit the trade union to organize the 
employees of state enterprises or of institutions. Now since the state was 
one of the principal employers, this was in itself a considerable restriction 
of its activity. For instance, employees of the electric and water utilities, 
of the post and telegraph offices were excluded from this sort of organiza- 
tion to start with. 

Even under such conditions, the trade union performed important 
work, brought a number of collective contracts into existence and protected 
workers’ rights as well as it could. There were among its leaders - des- 
pite all selection to the contrary - people who represented a policy of 
class struggle and educated the workers in the defence of their own af- 
fairs and in international class solidarity. They maintained links with the 
trade unions of the socialist countries.^' The emerging consciousness 



of the working class became an important factor of social movement in the 
spring of 197 4. 

The structure of the Ethiopian society is fundamentally feudal in 
its nature. Although, formally, feudal land ownership has been abolished, 
the peasants are in effect still serf-tenants of the large estates. Up to 
1974, the country was ruled by the feudal aristocracy. The state organiza- 
tion was a centralized feudal monarchy. The Emperor ruled as a monarch, 
although a parliament and a central government were in existence. 

Military and political power were in the hands of the feudal aris- 
tocracy. This social class prevented any sort of serious economic and 
social progress. It became interwoven in a corruptly bureaucratic fashion 
with foreign capital, with the alien bourgeoisie instabled in the country and 
with part of the emerging nationalist bourgeoisie. It controlled the country 
by exploiting and inciting open and covert national antagonisms. 

Resorting to the feudal slogan of "divide and rule", it oppressed 
every action of the lower social strata. It attempted to develop an intel- 
ligentsia from among its own ranks, and to attach it to itself. 

The social contradictions and the ambitious new strata and groups 
of society brought to the fore the militant movements and organizations of 
the intelligentsia and of the working class, which molded and developed 
their class and social consciousness and behaviour. The popular military 
movement, a means of expressing social contradictions and demands, led to 
the initiation of social change in Ethiopia. 



Principal features of Ethiopian economy up to 1974 



The economy of Ethiopia is weakly developed with a distorted | 
structure, a low-volume industry and a very backward agriculture, highly! 
dependent on commercial and financial links maintained especially with I 
capitalist countries. ** 

The country is classed within the "least— developed” group, the 
criteria of which are the following: gross national product per capita, Jess 
than US $ 100 per year, the industry contributes less than 10% to GNP; 

the proportion of literates is less than 20% of the population. The per capi- 
ta GNP of Ethiopia was US $ 84 in 1973 (at 1970 prices); the contribu- 

tion of industry was 9 or 10%, and the proportion of literates did not attain 
12%. Of the 16 least-developed countries of Africa, only Burundi, Chad, 
Lesotho, Mali, Rwanda and Upper Volta present a sadder and more depres- 
sing image. 

The feudal social structure and pol itical system of the country 
us ed all the means at the disposal of the state administration to pe rpetuate 
the ..exploitation of the w orking masses. - workers, peasants -, to maintain 
them in - misery, and to keep .up the unjust distribution of wealth and income. 
This rendered the burdens of backwardness even heavier. 

Ethiopia is a agrarian rnuptry. Fifty-tliree per cent of 

GNP are produced by agriculture. Only 9% of the land is under c ultryatiSCU 
Abo ut one-third of this vast country is desert or semi-deser t. 

The conditions of land ownership - as we have seen above - are 
of a feudal nature. Two-thirds of all the cultivated area is made up by small 
leases, where the r ent took t yrn thirds — of tho produce. 

A grotechnology did not go beyond a very primitive f orm of the 
wooden plough. The most typical tools of cultivation include hand tools! ~ 
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such are sickle s andj^ogs. Over most of the country, carts and wagons are 
entirely unknown. The princip al "means of transportation" is the donkey . 

The road network of the country is undeveloped especially in the 
rural areas. Some 60% of Ethiopia’s populations lives at the distance of a 
half-day’s march from what is considered a "good" road locally. 

Agricultural productivity is very lo w. Estimates fraught with wide 
margins of error, made in connexion with the third five-year plan (1968-73) 
assessed wheat yield per hectare at 7.7 quintals 3 ® (0.77 metric tons). 

Over most of the country, no manure or fertilizer is being used. Manure is 
collected by the population as fuel, and only the great farms or commercial- 
ly oriented large estates can afford fertilizer. 3 ® 

Ethio pia is very .rich in livestock. The stock of c attle is estimated 
at -26 million heads. Tl?e nnmhe^ of iivegtock per head of po pul ation is ' one 
of -the h' ghest in the world. This stock, howev er, is of very poor quality. 
The breed being cultivated is the zebu, which is re.-7i:-tent to 'drought arid 
to hardship, but has very low yields of meat and milk. The average weight 
of a zebu is not above 200 kg; its daily yield of milk is 1 to 2 litres. 

Even this stock loses 30 to 40 per cent of its weight in the dry season. 

Cattle-breeding is of the pastoral and to a considerable extent 
even of the nomadic grazing type. Since water economy ov er most of th e 
count ry is non-existent or very primi tive, this kind of grazing brings very 
poor results. 3 ® 

Most of the peasant farms and, in fact, most of t ho pop. ,i«tinn 
out side a money economy . The rural population leads a life based on nat- 
ural subsistence economy. Their way of life is poorly, not more than 2 to 
3 per cent are literate; there is hardly any medical care. Even in a natural 
subsistence-economy context, alimentation is low-grade. The daily allowance 
of calories is low. One of the textbooks of Addis Ababa University states 
the daily intake of calories to be 1566 for the rural population and 2455 
for the town-dwellers.®! 

The low agricultural productivity, the slow rate of evolution of pro- 
duction resulted in a shortage of foodstuffs in the country. Together with 
the low rates of consumption and poor marketing situation, these factors 
result in a relative shortage in some years and an absolute shortage in 
others. The annual volume of agricultural production increased by 2.0 to 
2.5 per cent per year on an average over the last 10 to 15 years, which, 
taken together with the 2.0 to 2.5 per cent per year increase in population, 
is equivalent to stagnation. Bequele and Chole (op. cit. ), analyzing the data 
of the sixties, predicted an acute shortage of foodstuffs^in the first half of 
the seventies, which did in fact emerge by 197 2-1973. 33 

The government in its successive five-year plans did not pay suf- 
ficient attention to the development of agriculture. Only 5 to 10 per cent of 
all the investment and development planned and realized went into agricul- 
ture, 3 ® and even these sums largely sewed the interests and development 
potentials of the large estates. 

The condition of the peasantry, and the situation of agriculture as 
a whole, were utterly backward and tension-laden. Large masses of the 
peasantry lived i n abject mise ry; p overt and open iTn empiny mant attained 
v ast proportio ns, 'the hundreds of thousands of the town-dwelling poor were 
further dwelled by rural exodus. Although 90% of the population w ere "ac- 
t iye" in. agriculture. — the, c ountry was faced with a food shortag e. The tech- 
riico- economic development of production was hampered by the conditions 
°f f eudal e x nioihation. Th e "development plans" and decre es of the gove rn- 
me nt served the expansion of the large farms, the further entrancement of 
economic and social contradictions, the "conservation" of the wretched con- 
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ditions of life of poor and landless peasants. This state of the Ethiopian 
agriculture was a serious obstacle to all manner of progress. The situation 
had to be remedied. 

I ndustry is a rapidly developing sector of the Ethiopian economy, 
whose evolution took place over the lasF~ 20 - to"~30 years. Still, even in the 
mid-seventies it is producing less than 10% of GNP. 

Statistical data concerning industry are very scanty. The Ethiopian 
Statistical Yearbook, issue of 197 2, mentions 401 industrial establishments, 
with a total of 51,000 employees. The average yearly wages of these 
amounted to E $ 1296 per head; that is, the per capita monthly income 

was around E 100. 34 

Industrial structure is the usual for developing countries. Dominant 
sectors include the textile and leather industry - 47 to 48 per cent in E- 
thiopia - and the alimentary industry, nearly 24 per cent. 

Industrial development occupied an important place in the econom- 
ic policy of the government, but the country’s own resources available for 
the purpose were very scanty. Industrializatio n was thus fi nanced out of 
f oreign capital , bilateral and multilateral loans and aid. For the third five- 
year plan, E 56 5 m have been allotted to the de ve lo pme nt of industry 
and manufactures, half of which should have been realized out of private 
funds. Clearly, the financial basis of industrial development is narrow both 
in the relative and in the absolute sense (industrial investment amounts 
to 15 per cent of total investment). 

This is where it is indicated to raise the question of Ethiopia’s 
indebtedness. National debt in June 1972 amounted to E ^ 558 m, a heavy 

burden on the national economy. The servicing of foreign debt consumed 
more than 10 per cent of export proceeds, which is high even in an Af- 
rican context. 

The obstacles to industrialization include not only the lac k of cap- 
it al but also the small number of trained peop le. Expatriate experts entering 
the country in connection with credits furnished by Western capitalist coun- 
tries demand and obtain salaries that are a heavy burden to this develop- 
ing country, hamstringing its development together with the high prices of 
materials and machines. 

In recent times, a rather unexpected new obstacle to development 
cropped up in the form of a too narrow market. The industrial policy of 
im port substitutio n in particular came up against the restricted volume of 
the home market. The living standards of the working masses had not im- 
proved, and had, indeed, deteriorated in agriculture, so that there were no 
buyers for the products of the budding home industry. The rich and well- 
to-do groups of society preferred imported products to home-made ones. 

The government tried to introduce export incentives, but the in- 
dustry is not as yet competitive against the trade partners of the country, 
most of which are developed capitalist countries. No reconstruction aimed 
at technological renovation is being carried out in Ethiopian industry. The 
tendency was to augment production by increasing the intensity of work, 
by tightening exploitation. Capitalist inflation had a highly deleterious in- 
fluence on Ethiopia, too. The prices of investment and consumer goods in- 
creased, but the incomes of the population, the wages and salaries did not. 
The daily wage of an unskilled factory worker was about E $ 1 (that is, 

hardly E 30 per month). A quintal (0.1 metric ton) of teff (the staple 
Ethiopian grain) cost E jfe 25 to 30; that is, the monthly wage of an un- 
skilled worker was insufficient to buy that much food. 

Wwtrhorl iriHn o standards, then, we re not restricted „tQ th£_rural 
p opulation but, the large masse s of nrhac-Mnl<Mr | g-»)^nj nfftii t^d-fay- Li lem 
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too. Industrial development could not keep pace with the rate of rural exo- 
dus, the rate of increase of the labour force. Towns were characterized 
by a distressing unemployment situation. Unrest and discontent, overt ac- 
tions and demands by the workers and social tensions in general took a 
further increase in the years 197 3-7 4. 

In an assessment of the national economy, another important factor 
to be considered is the foreign trade situation of the country, its financial 
balance and its budget. 

The role of foreign trade in the national economy is not significant. 
Exports amount to 7 to 10 per cent of gross domestic product (the aver- 
age of the 16 least developed African countries is about 15 per cent). For 
instance, exports expressed in terms of GDP attain twice the Ethiopian 
rate - 20 per cent - in Tanzania or Uganda.36 The significance of this state 
of facts is that it keeps Ethiopia’s base of export proceeds narrow, the 
country cannot procure investment goods out of its proper financial resour- 
ces, and is consequently obliged to rely on outside sources - aid and 
loand - for its development. 

The structure of foreign trade is unbalanced; almost 100 per cent 
of exports is agricultural in nature; the largest single item is^^^ge, the 
.principal export commodity of Ethiopia. The share of coffee now amounts 
to 30 to 40 per cent, but in 1970 and before it was as high as 60%.3"' 7 
In recent years, the share of other agricultural products rose rapidly, and 
so did to a lesser extent also that of industrial semi-finished goods, which 
now amount to about 6 per cent of total exports. 

Imports include in their majority finished industrial goods, chemi- 
cals, metal products, machinery and vehicles. A. point worthy of notice is 
that the share of machinery is on a sustained decrease since 1971, indi- 
cating a reduction in investment activity. One factor contributing to this is 
that owing to capitalist inflation and to the worsening of the terms of trade 
much more money must be spent on raw materials including crude oil and 
on chemicals. For instance, the amount spent on crude oil in the first half 
of 1974 was 2.5 times as high as in the comparable period of 1973. 

Despite these difficulties, the foreign trade situation gradually im- 
proved from 1970 on up to early in 1974. The export prices of goods ex- 
ported by Ethiopia in 1973 exceeded by 35 per cent the comparable prices 
in 1968, whereas import prices rose by about 16 per cent only. The terms 
of trade improved by some 20 per cent. This trend persisted up to Feb- 
ruary 1974.3® From then on it was followed by a gradual deterioration. 

The terms of trade started to deteriorate in October 1974. 

The balance of payments of the country was passive throughout 
the sixties; in the seventies, there was a change for the better, with rather 
spectacular improvements in 1972, and especially in 1973 and early in 
1974. Over this period, the reserve situation of the country improved (to 
E $ 475m by the end of 1973, equalling more than one year’s imports). 

The trend was maintained up to September 1974, but reserves have been 
reduced since. 

Ethiopia’s foreign trade difficulties were further enhanced by the 
fact that 60 to 70 per cent of its foreign trade was carried on with the 
capitalist world, and the fluctuations of the capitalist markets had a dele- 
terious influence upon the Ethiopian national economy. The intra-African 
trade of Ethiopia is restricted (8 to 10 per cent). Up to 1974, socialist 
countries accounted for 7 to 8 per cent of total foreign trade. Since foreign 
trade was overwhelmingly in the hands of aliens, - Arabs, Armenians, Ital- 
ians, - it was not suitably matched to the economic development of the 
country as a whole. 
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For an understanding of the situation it is important to consider 
some features of the Ethiopian budget. State revenue amounted to some 
20% of GNP. Some 75% of this came from sources within the country; the 
remaining quarter was covered by foreign aid and loans. That is, about 
15% of GDP passed into the budget. Despite considerable contributions 
from outside sources, the budget was deficitary. The deficit, which usually 
amounted to 3 or 4 per cent, was covered by the emission of state bonds. 

The greatest single item on the debit side of the budget was the 
sum spent on the army and on internal security and peacekeeping. Making 
up one-third of current expenses in the seventies, it significantly exceeded 
the sum total of social expenditure including public education, culture, 
health, welfare and pensions. Another substantial item in the budget was 
the servicing of internal and foreign debt, which amounted to 17 to 20 % 
of the budget in recent years . 3 9 

The budget was faced with permanent problems. Taxation was 
beset with all features of feudal corruption. The ruling capitalist and feudal 
groups paid very little tax if any, profiting by "legal" exemptions granted 
by the Emperor. The taxes paid by the peasantry were invariably below 
the expectations, as a consequence of their miserable condition. 

Institutions financed out of the budget were in permanent difficulties. 
Schools and hospitals had to be closed down. One of the finest hospitals 
of the capital, financed out of a foreign loan, stood empty for two years 
in lack of funds to operate it. Even the army was starved of funds. Mil- 
lions disappeared at the hands of the top army brass. This was one of 
the reasons for the military revolt in 1974. 



Socio-economic contradictions 



The above outline of social and economic situation of the country 
reveals an Ethiopian society hamstrung by feudal domination, and an, E%. 
tH iopi^p prnn nmy b a ckward both structurally a nd in its leve l of evolution, 
d ependent on the capitalist world . The country was pregnant with social 
tensions] The mostacuf^ contradictions were the following: ‘ 

(a) The contradiction between the feudal ruling class and a peas- 
antry living in misery. From 75 to 80% of the peasants were tenants of 
feudal and other estates under insupportable conditions. One-half to three- 
quarters of their produce, of the fruits of their toil were expropriated by 
the landowners. Agriculture did not prosper. Even the simple reproduction 
of the means of production was not ensured. Mftst of the peasantry re- 
mained at a level of natural subsistence farming, and a market economy 
did not exist except under ancient primitive conditions. 

(b) The emerging working class representing modern industrial 



p loited and oppressed to a substantial extent by foreign cap italist group- 
i ngs. All forms of oppression were legalized by an aristocratic feudal ad- 
ministration, which considered any class action by the workers illegal and 



anti-patriotic . 

(c) The national bourgeoisie was Janus-faced in more than one 
sense. It oppressed the working groups and cooperated with feudalism, 
while seething with discontent against the feudal conditions that hampered 
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its self-assertion. It looked for partners in the capitalist and feudalist cir- 
cles of the country, but had to become subservient to imperialist capitalist 
ventures, as it could not stand up against the financially strong, great 
corporations. National bourgeoisie was an insecure group fraught with 
contradictions. 

(d) Ethiopia n intelligentsia first developed after World War II. Its 
ranks attached to state administration were highly corrupt. A substantial 
part of the intellectuals in education and in the economic and commercial 
pursuits gradually recognized the true face of feudalism and prepared to 
stand up to it. The majority of the student body, on the other hand - des- 
pite its well-to-do social background - opposed the bureaucratic system of 
feudalism as early as the nineteen-sixties. 

(e) The army, intended to serve the feudal system of society, 
became for a number of causes a rather insecure "bastion". The rank and 
file consisted of peasant elements, and part of its young officer corps, des- 
pite careful selection and training, grew disgruntled with the system under 
the influence of progressive nationalist ideas. These officers who saw the 
backwardness of their country and its contradictory role within the devel- 
oping world became restless and dissatisfied with the contradictions be- 
tween the living conditions of the masses and those of the feudal ruling 
order, which latter they were called upon to defend. 

(f) The country lived among conditions of nationalistic contradic- 
tions fostered by the feudal aristocracy. The dominant Amharic chauvinism 
of the central power oppressed all other nationalities. It intended to intro- 
duce education in only one language, Amharic, in all schools. The local 
organizations of self-rule and parliamentarism in Eritrea were liquidated; 
those rising up against oppression were expelled from the country. An Am- 
haric administration was imposed in areas of Galla majority. The country 
was administered on the principle of "divide and rule". Nationalities were 
hostile to each other. Even the religious persuasions of the people were 
exploited to incite antagonisms. 

(g) There was a contradiction between the foreign policy of the 
country and ints internal feudal order. Despite its close cooperation with 
the capitalist powers and its dependence on US military assistance, Ethio- 
pia played an important role in creating African unity, in the movement of 
non-aligned countries. There were of course contradictions in realizing 
this policy; questions of social progress were evaded, anticolonialist pos- 
tures were often purely vocal; but the principal obstacle of all was the 
Imperial feudal background. 

(h) The internal, "purely" economic contradictions of the national 
economy also played an important role. The backward feudal agriculture 
hampered the evolution of industry and of the market which industry need- 
ed so much. Savings and investments were at a very low level. Economic 
development was predicated upon outside capital. The foreign connections 
of the one-sided, distorted economy further intensified this dependence. The 
capitalist powers used every means to perpetuate this dependence, although 
even they occasionally "urged" the modification of the feudal framework, the 
evolution of a "market economy", the augmentation of buying power. 

The above enumerated social and economic contradictions consti- 
tuted a complex framework within which the oppression and misery of the 
people, of the working classes resulted in an atmosphere of social dis- 
content and tension. Bitterness and discontent began to surface at more 
and more places, on more and more occasions. The only thing lacking was 
the proper organization, the proper action and the favourable occasion. It 
was the army and the student body that appeared the most likely, best- 



organized force to start a change. The change did in fact start in the 
spring of 1974, to grow into a determined movement and action. 



Revolt against the feudal power 



Contradictions and tensions were so marked and so acute that the 
first difficulty of some seriousness that came along in the life of the coun- 
try triggered open revolt. The difficulty in question was the drought afflict- 
ing many of the country’s provinces, combined with the wave of inflation 
resulting from the oil price hike. 

Units of the n pny revolted one after another in February 1974, 
demanding more human conditions, higher pay and social changes. Hand- 
bills strewn in Addis Ababa on March 4, 1974 stated the following 

demands of the army: 40 

' 1 . Free press, 

ft. The right to demonstrate, 

33 Political parties and elections, 

4. ’ Agrarian reform, 

5. Improving the working conditions of workers and employees, 

■ 6.: The liberation of political prisoners, 

7. Free schooling, 

8. : Price controls, 

9. Indictment of the former government which dispossessed the 
j poor of their lands, 

10. The pay of the army and of others is to be indexed to the 
increases in the cost of living, 

11. The representatives of the army and of the population are to 
constitute a committee in order to realize their demands. 



The students, pedagogues and workers likewise demanded human 
rights and social changes. 

The student body further raised its voice against the influence of 
alien powers, and emphasized equality and the recognition of the rights of 
the poor. Early on in the movement the leaders of the student body were 
for supporting the struggle of the army. 

The demands of organized labour were formulated by the Council 
of Ethiopian Labour Unions, 1 in the following main points. 

1. The country’s statutes relating to labour are to be changed 
radically. The right to strike must be legalized. 

2. Daily wages are to be raised immediately (the CELU claimed 
E 3 per day). Wages are to be indexed to the cost of living. 

3. Pensions for workers. 

4. Price controls. 

5. Public education must be reformed and must open up opportuni- 
ties for workers’ children. 

6. Measures against unemployment. 

7. In the event of the non-satisfaction of these demands, a general 
strike will be called. 

In this first phase, the nature of the demands and of the movement 
in general was a revolt against the corrupt bureaucratic administration, with- 
out overtly turning against the Emperor and the Imperial institution. The 
army demanded civil rights; the people wanted better living standards, 
changes in policy and administration. All groups agreed as to the need for 
agrarian reform. 
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The demands of the trade unions were rudimentary but determined 
workers’ demands aimed at bettering the workers’ living standards and at 
realizing the preconditions of a political and economic struggle. Even at 
first, the student body rose up determinedly against the feudal system and 
for the reduction or elimination of alien influence. In this phase, however, 
the movement in its entirety stayed at the revolt level; it lacked a uniform 
programme, and the coordination of leadership did not go beyond a rudi- 
mentary stage, either.42 

The struggle continued. The rebels’ aim was to bring unity to their 
ranks. They strove to realize a minimal program by criticizing and fighting 
against the most blatant injustices of feudal society and administration. They 
took action against corruption and the misuse of power. In that context, 
they demanded the constitution of a Country-wide Control Commission of 
Inquiry. 4 ^ This proved to be highly useful as a means of informing the 
public, with the result that the masses came to feel and express more trust 
towards the soldiers leading the movement and more impatience against the 
corrupt leadership. A grand tactical struggle ensued between the military 
who refused to tip their hand and the freshly nominated Imperial government. 

The recently nominated government headed by Endelkachew Ma- 
konen promised certain changes in civil rights in order to save the power 
of the feudal-bourgeois ruling class. The Emperor proclaimed a reform of 
the constitution on March 5:44 

- The prime minister is to be responsible to Parliament, 

- the civil rights of the population must be ensured, 

- a modification of the Constitution is to be prepared. 

The Endelkachew government took steps to prepare the way for 
keeping its promises. It envisaged an agrarian reform. Parliament, however, 
refused to enact even the Lease Act which would in effect have brought 
no change at all. 

The overall atmosphere in the country revealed the masses to be 
dissatisfied with the changes, with the activity of the government. The de- 
mands of the workers remained unfulfilled. Many of the old institutions as 
well as the prime minister himself qualified the general strike of the workers 
as unlawful; the organization of trade unions in the state institutions was 
not authorized. The Prime Minister referred to the rules of the old law and 
order, saying that his hands were bound by those. 4 ® 

The situation became even tenser throughout the country. Guerrilla 
warfare flared up again in Eritrea province. The government was not mas- 
ter of the situation either in the capital or in the countryside. 

A sort of double rule came to exist in the country. The army 
obeyed the Military Committee that had come into existence. The top milita- 
ry command was paralyzed. The room for maneuvers of the government 
was reduced to a minimum. The rural districts, however, stood under the 
rule of the local administration which paid allegiance to the feudal circles. 
The peasants did not move; they wanted to wait and see whether something 
happened to the land and to the feudal system; they mistrusted the new 
military movement. 

The struggle had to be fought in the capital and in the larger pro- 
vincial centres. Late in June the Army once more detained the members of 
the previous government and started a fight against important strongholds 
of the feudal system. Late in July the military caused the backing and filling 
government of Endelkachew to abdicate. The next government was formed 
by Michael Imru, a politician of progressive ideas and of noble birth. 4 ® The 
determined curtailing of the powers held by the Emperor and his immediate 
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retinue and a liquidation of the Imperial institutions of feudalism was initiat- 
ed. The private cabinet of the Emperor, the principal base of counterrevo- 
lutionary actions, was liquidated. The Imperial court of appeals ceased to 
function. Corruption in the Imperial family was highlighted. The plants in 
which the imperial family invested the money it had abstracted from public 
funds were confiscated or nationalized. The Haile Selassie Fund, organiz- 
ed for philanthropic and social purposes, but in fact serving the manipula- 
tions and enrichment of the Imperial family, was dissolved. 

The Coordinating Committee of the Army continued to organize 
its forces and succeeded in partially clarifying its ideological line. Early 
in September, the new slogan "Ethiopia before all" (in Amharic: Ethio pia 
Tikdem 4 ^ ) was launched. The slogan reveals nationalist ideas. In its 
contents, however, it went beyond those even in the first phases. The 
primary stipulation of the slogan was the service of the nation and of the 
people in the spirit of the changes taking place in the country. The whole 
nation must be prepared for those changes. The goal was to unify the na- 
tion in the struggle for the new achievements and to defend the country 
against external forces. This multinational state had not only become ripe 
for social reforms, but the national antagonisms within it also demanded 
urgent solutions. The Eritrean problem itself was a complex of grave in- 
ternal, national, religious as well as social problems, about which the first 
signs of outside intervention started to appear. The main task of the Co- 
ordinating Committee was to create national unity in the face of internal 
reaction and external intervention. 



Dethronement of the Emperor. Formation of a Military Government 



The policy of restricting and annihiliating the forces of feudalism 
led of necessity to the removal and taking into custody of the head of 
feudal power, Emperor Haile Selassie, and to the creation of a new ad- 
ministration. The Military Proclamation issued on September 12, 1974 justi- 
fied this measure in the following terms;48 

(1) The Ethiopian People always looked up with good faith on 
the Crown as the symbol of the country's unity, but Haile Selassie who 
over his fifty-year reign misused the power, dignity and decency of his 
position is incapable in his old age to take this great responsibility. 

(2) The p arliamentary system is reactiona ry. Its members served 
the interest of the ruling aristocracy, and refused solutions to the most 
fundamental national issues such as the agrarian reform. Parliament was 
hostile to the slogan Ethiopia Tikdem and had to be dissolved. 

(3) The Qrirctij] ij-jnn of 1955 vested absolute power in the Empe- 
ror. Its provisions merely served to keep up pretences vis-a-vis the 
world, and impeded the current movement. It had to be =■ "=ponHoH 

The Military Committee of the Armed Forces recognized Prince 
Asfa Wossen, son of the Emperor and heir to the throne, as the future 
King of Ethiopia. (This decision was subsequently 4 ^ altered as the pro- 
tracted illness of the crown prince prevented him from performing his func- 
tions: the question of the supreme authority of Ethiopia will be decided 
by plebiscite. ) 

P arliament was dissolved, the Constitution suspended , a nd the 
fu nctions of the government were assumed by the M ilitary Committee. Tfie 
Committee of the Armed Forces is the institution of supreme authority in 
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the state; its president is the provisional head of state. The Committe 
functions as a collective body. 

The Armed Forces Committee issued a declaration concerning its 
political and social gools, which, in the spirit of Ethiopia Tikdem , included 
the social and political reshaping of the country. The program declared a 
determined anti— feud al policy. I n the field of foreign a ffairs, it chose a line 
o f non-a lmnmeoL_ r- q 

The principal statements of the Declaration are as follows. 

(1) The equality of peasants, worker s and all citizens is to be 

ensured. 

(2) Tribal and i-p |jgA,.= HiAcj ons are to be eliminate d^ Differences 
in living standards are to be reduced. 

(3) An a grarian refo rm is to be carried out. 

(4) The li ving standards of tj icppeop-'-C 1 w.i.11 be elevated among 
others by developing health services and public education. 

(5) Economic activity in the co untry is to be _£naauragexi, and 
so is lo cal production . 

(6) Nationalism and patriotism have to be reinforced a s every- 
body’s personal convictions. 

(7) Ethiopian foreign policy is strictly n on-aligned . Ethiopia main- 
tains friendly relations with all friendly countries of the world, especially 
with the African countries, and among them with Egypt, the Sudan and the 
neighbouring Kenya and Somalia. It honours the Charters of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity and of the United Nations. 

Power was concentrated in the hands of the military government 
the declared program of which promised decisive changes. The routing 
of the main forces of feudal power was begun. 

Over and above the consolidation of power, there was an urgent 
need for the formulation of true aims, in order that the new administration 
might win over the masses. In this respect, the most important task was 
AJhe elucidation of the social content of the slogan Ethiopia Tikdem , of na- 
l' tionalist conception, and the laying down of a true political line. This prog- 
f ram was formulated in a matter of a few weeks. Its principal traits may 
be summed up by stating that Ethiopia needs progressive social change, 
feudalism must be liquidated, and the country must be developed for the 

C good and in the interest of the people . The country must reinforce its 
connections with the peace-loving countries of the world. Let us cite a 
few statements of the program: 51 

(1) Majority interests are to take precedence over minority 

interests. 

(2) Equal rights to work - everyone is to participate equally in 
the development of the country. 

(3) A system of public education conformable to the traditions 
of the country is to be realized, in which the rights of the masses are 
to be. asserted. 

(4) Health and welfare is to serve the interests of the people. 

(5) A popular government acting for the good of the people is 

required. 

(6) All forces are to be united and concentrated upon the devel- 
opment of agriculture and, more broadly, of the national economy as a 
whole. State control is to be strengthened. 

(7) Ethiopia is to join forces with the progressive forces of the 
world, and to struggle in close friendship with the neighbouring countries 
for freedom and independence against all possible aggressions. 
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The socio-economic nature of the changes was not broached in 
this document which emphasized and exposed the need for social change 
and for increasing the role of the state but did not touch upon problems 
of property although it took a pledge to liquidate feudal land ownership. 

The means of doing so have not, however, been worked out up to that 
time, and this is for two reasons: 

(a) The first task was to ensure the stability of military govern- 
ment within the country, to clarify its relationship to the various groups 

of society which, although agreeing on the overthrow of the feudal admin- 
istration, did not approve government by the military. 

(b) Within its own ranks, the military government had to clarify 
the nature of the social changes it envisaged, its political goals. 

After the dethronement of the Emperor, the military government 
was faced with the problem that the trade union leaders and part of the 
intelligentsia construed the expression "popular government" as meaning 
that the administration of the country should be taken over by a civilian 
government. This attitude expressed at the same time the striving of the 
reaction to discredit the most progressive force capable of guaranteeing 
the best-organized change, the army and its representative body, the 
Military Council. 

The right-wing leaders of the trade unions at the country-wide 
conference of the trade union council 53 took a stand against the military 
government. The conference passed a resolution opposing the formation 
of a military government. Profiting by the decision of the government to 
interdict any demonstration, procession or strike, they declared that the 
government deprived the masses of their elementary rights. 

This opposition divided the masses and weakened the mass base 
of the government. Some of the organizations of CELU opposed the resolu- 
tions of the Central Council, but the split remained. Later on, the govern- 
ment detained the rightist trade union leaders. -"v. 

Similar problems cropped up in connection with the student move- 
ment. Some of the university youth held confused anarchistic "ultra-leftist" 
views: their leaders hewed to petty bourgeois principles that led them to 
an irrealistic assessment of the situation. A certain influence of Maoist 
ideology could also be felt. These elements demanded a "popular govern- 
ment" instead of a military one. They attacked the plan of the government 
to send the students into the countryside on a campaign of instruction. 53 
They spread the notion that the government organized the campaign of 
instruction and work merely to get rid of a potential opposition. ^ 

All this reinforced the opposition of the petty bourgeoisie and 
bourgeois-feudal elements to a military government declaring war on the 
feudal system. It hindered the true clarification of the aims of the move- 
ment and the unfolding of those aims. The masses took up an expectant 
attitude fraught with numerous factors of incertitude. The intelligentsia, 
and even a substantial part of the administrative apparatus, failed to back 
the new measures. 

Even within the ranks of the Military Council a great deal of in- 
security could be felt. General Aman Andom, President of the Provisional 
Military Administrative Council together with some members of the Coun- 
cil, had views concerning social transformation that differed from those of 
the majority. 

Assessing the economic situation of the country, General Aman 
Andom took a stand in favour of the free movement and activity of private 
capital, foreign capital in particular. To judge by his declarations, the 
General preferred a change in a bourgeois direction, whereas the majority 
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of the Military Council favoured a limitation of capitalism and of exploitation, 
and fnsYsted^n a more plebeian type of social change, although their views 
were not clearly projected by the documents that were made public. 

There was dissent between the President of the Council and the 
elected military body also concerning a number of other important issues 
The behaviour of the general bred insecurity m the masses. His style o 

leadership did not lack dictatorial elements. 

In a few months, the crisis came to a head. There was an overt 
break in which the President of the Council strove to divide the army prop- 
er. In the course of the resulting conflict, the general was shot dead in 
armed confrontation. Fifty-seven leading representatives of the old sys em, 
responsible for the crimes of the past, were executed. 

The military movement had extremely hard times to weather, 
finally the road to political settlement and to true social reforms was open- 
ed. The popular-patriotic movement forged in the struggle against feudal 
rule and led by the military movement could declare the program and ac 
tion project of true social transformation. 



Declaration of the political and social princi ples of socialism 



On December 20, 1974 the Military government issued a declara- 
tion that laid down the fundations of its program and intended actions It 
announced the creation of Ethiopian Socialism. 55 After a historical intro- 
duction, the declaration exposed the philosophy of the movement, winch 
could serve as a basis for the building of a new Ethiopia. 

'This philosophy had to satisfy three criteria. 

(a) It should spring forth from the ground of Ethiopian culture 

and history.^ ^ should be conformable to the interests of the masses and 
carry Ethiopia closer to its progressive neighbours. 

carry pemlit the so i uti on of the political and economic is- 
sues of lone standing. , , , 

Si This philosophy - according to the Declaration - could be non 

% other than Ethiopian Socialism. It must include the following features. 

(l) To ensure equality regardless of differences in language, 

religion an^ ^ ensure that majority interests take precedence over mi- 
nority interests.^ q broad system o£ self-government. 

(4) Let people be esteemed according to their work. Exploitation 

and narasitism are to be condemned on a society-wide basis. 

and parasihsm^are^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . g a holy tenet 

01 ,h * ** mo Declaration stated the ,ol,ow,„ e . 




The people has the right to self-government. Self-government is 
ter be realized at all levels. A system of collective decision-making is o 
be introduced. 




A country-wide political party is to be organized to unify all 
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progressive forces into a. coherent front. The party is to be a political 
means of promoting 

- the emergence of leaders from the people, 

- the discussion of the people’s affairs by the people, 

- the explication of plans and conceptions by the leaders, 

- the realization of reforms with the cooperation of the people, 

- the control of the leaders by the people. 



(c ) Economic polic-y 



It should serve the interests of the community. The principal issue 
is to eliminate poverty. Economic exploitation must be prevented. "The e- 
conomic resources of the nation are to be brought into the possession and 
under the control and direction of the people." 

Sectors of importance to development are to be brought under 
state ownership or control. Other sectors are to be developed and control- 
led according to guidelines issued by the state. A private sector may con- 
tinue to exist as long as it does not oppose the interests of society. 

Agriculture as the principal sector of the economy requires parti- 
cular attention. Land is to be placed under public ownership. Communal, 
cooperative and private farms are to exist. 

The country is to be based and economically developed on the 
principle of self-reliance. Foreign capital is given the opportunity to parti- 
cipate in development. , 

Ethiopia being a backward country, it is imperative for it to devei 

op as rapidly as possible. . 

There is a special chapter on social policy, more or less m keep- 
ing with the above considerations. 



(d) Foreign 



It is intended to create peaceful and fraternal links with the neigh 
bouring countries, and, in a broader context, with the peoples of Africa. 

"At the international level, Ethiopia is pursuing a policy to promote genen.il 
peace and progress ..." It opposes colonialism, neocolonialism and imper- 
ialism. It defends its unity and independence, pursues a non-aligned policy, 
participates in the struggle for world peace, progress and cooperation. 



The declaration is concerned with the most important political is- 
sues and can as such be regarded as a program. It rightly insists on the 
incorporation of Ethiopian inheritance into the theoretical foundations and 
to use it as a guideline in solving day-to-day problems. It does not touch 
upon the question of an ideological basis: the problem of a theory permit- 
ting to understand and explain the evolution of society and to chart its 
future progress, that is, the problem of scientific socialism has not been 
raised. Although the expression "Ethiopian Socialism" is placed into a 
more or less proper perspective, it is necessary to add that the term is 
construed to mean a specifically Ethiopian road to socialism. Articles to 
that effect did in fact appear in the papers. 

To lay the theoretical foundation of sociaUsm remains a task of 
the future. There is a burning desire in the leaders and in the intellectual 
masses to learn everything connected with the ideological foundations and 
with the experience to date of constructing socialism. 

As far as our own judgement on the Ethiopian situation is con- 
cerned it is very important to note that the declaration proclaims - although 
not in these terms - the taking into state possession and under state con- 
trol of the means of production. This is none other than the policy of re 
stricting and expropriating capitalism. The struggle against exploitation has 
been well and truly joined. 
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The government has in fact started to take into state hands cer- 
tain sectors of the national economy, and to realize state majority holdings 
in other. On January 1, 197 5 the banks and insurance companies were 
nationalized. 56 This measure encompassed the three major Ethiopian banks, 
some other financial institutions and 14 insurance companies. Nationaliza- 
tion affected foreign property, too. The declaration covered measures of 
compensation of the proprietors both in the country and abroad. 

As far as the development of the Ethiopian economy is concerned, 
the nationalization of the banks was a step of decisive importance, be- 
cause that part of the national economy concerned with the commerce of 
goods could be controlled through credits supply and bunk turnover. Part 
of the Ethiopian national economy is a non-market economy; most of agri- 
culture is of the subsistence type, hardly producing anything for the market. 

The activities of the nationalized institutions are being carried 
on without major hitches. Their turnover is normal. The newly designated 
heads have taken up their posts, although with some delay. The institutions 
have been organically incorporated into the activities of the national economy. 

Within the scope of another important measure of nationalization, 

72 industrial and commercial enterprises were taken into state possession, 
and in a further 29 enterprises the state acquired majority holdings. The 
industry has thus been nationalized to 70 per cent of its volume. An im- 
portant state sector has thus been created in Ethiopia. There is a sepa- 
rate ministry dealing with the affairs of the nationalized companies, which 
makes serious efforts to strengthen the newly taken over installations. 57 

On a platform of socialism, Ethiopia embarked on a policy of re- 
stricting and expropriating capitalism, on an economic policy progressing 
toward socialism. 



Liquidating feudal conditions in agriculture - the agrarian reform 



For millennia rather than just centuries, the living conditions of 
people were determined by their relation to land. The country was under 
the rule of feudal landlords, and the masses lived in bondage up to the 
nineteen-seventies. 

The reform that brought social justice is one of the principal 
weapons in the fight against oppression, injustice, poverty and misery. The 
Ethiopian people is now in a position to start on its way towards free- 
dom and progress and a human life. 

The liquidation of the feudal conditions of ownership means the 
termination of exploitation of the millions of Ethiopian peasantry, and the 
opening of a new road for the rise of the rural, peasant population and 
to its veritable cooperation in developing its own country. 

The reform is a means of augmenting production, of increasing 
rural income, of bringing the broad peasant masses into the bloodstream 
of the national economy. It is a step towards eliminating rural unemploy- 
ment, and at the same time an opportunity in the evolution of other im- 
portant sectors of the national economy. 

The agrarian reform is a historic act in the life of the Ethiopian 
people. This is how it is considered and assessed by the rural popula- 
tion as well as by the broad masses of town-dwelling working people. 

This is the sort of reaction it called forth in the foreign countries 
of Africa, 58 Europe and the developing world. 



The principal features and provisions of the reforms are as fol- 
lows. 5 ® 

- The nature of land ownership was transformed. All rural land 
was declared to be "the collective possession of the Ethiopian people". 

No person or organization could have a title to the private tenure of land. 

No compensation is due for land. (A rightful compensation for the chattels, 
equipment and constructions on the land is to be paid. ) 

- Land is to be distributed among the citizens engaged in agricul- 
ture, tilling the land in person. (The former landlord can also receive a 
plot.) No family can hold a plot larger than 10 hectares. (The quality of 
the plot is to be taken into account. ) The use of hired labour is not 
permitted. 

- Land must not be sold, exchanged, bequeathed, mortgaged or 
leased. In the event of the titulary’s death, his immediate relations may 
continue to use the land provided they till it with their own labour. 

- The relation of landlord to tenant was terminated with the enter- 
ing into force of the law, and all obligations deriving from such relation 
were abrogated. The continuity of work on the land is ensured by tempo- 
rary provisions. 

- The large commercially-oriented farms and estates are taken 
over by the state for the purpose of creating cooperatives or state farms. 
(The state is to pay compensation for the chattels, equipment and con- 
structions pertaining to such land.) 

- The law decrees the organization of peasants' associations 
responsible for the distribution of land, for organizing the working of the 
land and the connected activities (marketing, credits), for the protection 

of waters and forests that are common property and for a number of other 
activities in rural areas. Any former tenant, landless person or holder of 
less than 10 hectares may become a member of the peasants’ associations. 
Each association may cover 800 hectares as based on the ancient land 
area unit called chika shum . 66 

The law includes a number of further provisions concerning some 
important special problems raised by the diversity of land ownership con- 
ditions. These such as affairs concerning community (village-community) 
lands and the peasants’ associations or cooperatives to be organized on 
these, the land belonging to the nomadic population, issues of grazing and 
other problems. (53 per cent of the total area of the country is grassland, 
a significant part of which used to be grazed by nomadic shepherds.) 

The agrarian reform is the beginning of a new phase, of new so- 
cial and productive relationships. It is not merely an anti-feudal measure, 
nor a simple bourgeoise-type reform, but a means of developing a new so- 
ciety . The law has taken considerable pains to observe the historical tra- 
ditions of Ethiopia as a whole and of the rural population in particular. 

What are the problems and preoccupations raised and the advan- 
tages afforded by the law now, a few months after its promulgation? 

The nature of land tenure . The land belongs to the Ethiopian peo- 
ple, and so ownership is in a certain sense "communitarian". Throughout 
Ethiopian history the land was held by landlords, the Church and some of 
the peasants under a variety of titles. There were in addition rural com- 
munity lands in some provinces. 5 '*' Without affecting feudal conditions in 
the least, the measures of "modernization" taken in the 20th century, after 
World War II in particular, deliberately tangled up all land tenure relation- 
ships. Courts were largely occupied with lawsuits concerning land ownership. 

Under such conditions, no proprietary sense and experience could 
develop. The strivings of the peasantry were aimed at the independent pos- 
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session and use of the land. This is expressed by the distribution of land 
and by the form of association chosen for its working. It is this highly com- 
plex system of land tenure and use together with the requirement of achiev- 
ing socialism that justified the definition and systematization of land owner- 
ship as laid down by the law. 

Justification of the 10-hectare upper limit. The government started 
from the assumption that, at the present level of development and using the 
current agrotechnology, a family cooperating with other families can work a 
plot of this size. Plans for the future include the further development of 
the forms of cooperation. The concept that land tenure be restricted to 
those who in effect work the land eliminates hired labour from agriculture. 

This provision, however, affects many town-dwelling men-in-the- 
street, too. In ancient, rudimentary Ethiopian society most of the town-dwel- 
ling population maintained links to their rural relatives. Most of the workers 
or intellectuals are first- or second-generation, retaining connections with 
the land, with the rural family. Part of the land tilled by the family belonged 
to them and provided them with income and food supplies. 

The national bourgeoisie, part of the intelligentsia and even mem- 
bers of the armed forces and other social strata likewise possessed lands. 
These lands have been or will be distributed. This is what resulted in 
certain tensions and difficulties whose political consequences were by no 
means indifferent. Bourgeois propaganda arose in loud criticism of the law, 
"taking the side" of the aforementioned social strata. Its aims were quite 
clear - to subvert and undermine the developing unity of the people. 

The problem of peasants’ associations . Making use of historical 
traditions, the government is shaping the elements of a new society in agri- 
culture. For the time being these are simple associations and cooperation 
agreements which can, however, be developed later on into producers 
cooperatives. The associations were entrusted with administrative tasks, too, 
but the realization of these is of course currently at a rudimentary level. 
The organization of the associations has been begun. Two months after the 
promulgation of the law several thousands of associations are operating 62 
and working their lands. The peasants liberated from feudal bondage till 
their lands independently and enjoy themselves the fruits of their toils. 

In Ethiopia, the land now belongs to those who work it. 



International position and foreign policy connections of Ethiopia 



From the mid-nineteenth century on, and even before, Ethipia fell 
into the sphere of influence of the international policies and conquering at- 
titudes of the European powers. It was first France and England and later 
on Italy that were desirous to extend their influence, to occupy parts of 
the country, and by occupying adjoining countries and provinces to inveigle 
Ethiopian politics into pursuits favourable to themselves. 

Emperor Menelik II (1889-1913), the unifier of the country, strove 
to pursue a policy vis-a-vis the colonizing powers that, profiting by the 
antagonisms among those, and enrolling their assistance for his development 
projects, let him carry on his unifying policies. In 1889, he concluded the 
Ucciali treaty 62 which left Eritrea to the Italians but ensured Italian assist- 
ance in the international recognition and the development of the country. 

The Italian-Ethio pian antagonism, the struggle against Italian encroachment 
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was one of the central issues of Ethiopian foreign policy. Although the Ital- 
ians were defeated by Menelik II’s troops at Adowa in 1896, the series of 
Italian actions was resumed after World War I: the Italian Fascist state led 

by Mussolini, with Eritrea for its base, was a permanent menace to Ethiopia. 

French and English imperialisms preferred to make its policies 
prevail by the means of cooperation and participation in development. France 
- more precisely, French capital - built a railway out of Djibouti; the Eng- 
lish and French helped to shape the "modern" state. Emperors Menelik II 
and Haile Selassie strove to win recognition for their country through 
friendship with the capitalist powers. 

In October 1935, however, Italian Fascist state embarked on a 
war of conquest against Ethiopia. Ethiopia was thus doomed to become the 
first prey of Fascist aggression. England and France gave no help to the 
valiantly fighting Ethiopians. Emperor Haile Selassie fled the country; the 
troops pursuing a guerrilla war without the proper equipment were left to 
themselves; some of the feudal lords fled together with the Emperor. 64 

The League of Nations, addressed by the Emperor who asked the 
nations for help and for a condemnation of Fascism, did nothing for the 
Ethiopian people fallen a prey to aggression. 

In five years of bloody struggle for its liberation, the Ethiopian 
people together with other anti-fascist forces defeated Fascism in Ethiopia. 
The Emperor returned to the country as the alleged leader of the struggle, 
to continue the policy of feudal oppression, to lead his country and its 
foreign policy along the road of strengthening ties with the capitalist powers 
and of developing the Western orientation of Ethiopia. 

After World War II, Ethiopia was bound by close ties to the capit- 
alist world. The US in 1953 signed a military treaty for a term of 25 years 
with Ethiopia; it strengthened and provided with supplies the Ethiopian army 
which, 40 000 strong, became one of the strongest armies of Africa. On 
Eritrean territory, the US subsequently constructed a communications satel- 
lite tracking station which was in fact a camouflaged military base. England, 
the German Federal Republic and other capitalist countries developed a 
close cooperation with Imperial Ethiopia, extended economic and development 
aid, and trained cadres in an effort to make their mutual ties strong and 
we 11— f o un de d. 

At the same time, while pursuing this Western orientation, the Em- 
peror assumed a significant role in the movement of non-aligned nations 
and in the struggle for the unification of Africa. It was with his mediation 
that the Organization of African Unity was organized, in whose work he 
took an important part. The headquarters of the organization was sited in 
Addi s Ababa. 6 6 

The Emperor made efforts to develop favourable relations with the 
socialist countries. He paid several visits to the Soviet Union and stayed 
in other socialist countries. He established diplomatic ties with China and 
led an official delegation to Peking. 

In Ethiopia, this policy was assessed as a "balancing act" to 
suggest that the orientation pursued by the Emperor was basically a West- 
ern, capitalist one, while he wanted to project the image of a "modem", 

"kind" Emperor before the developing world and his own people. 

The new military government wants to shape Ethiopian foreign pol- 
icy with three factors in mind: 

(1) Ethiopia has embarked on the road of building socialism. 

(2) Ethiopia is a member of the non-aligned group, and a founder 
member and active participant of the Organization of African Unity. Ethiopia 
is a developing country. 
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(3) The situation of Ethiopia in its relationship to the neighbour- 
ing countries; the building of friendly relations with those; reinforcing the 
unity and integrity of the country. 

Ethiopian foreign policy is determined by the fact that the country 
is proceeding along the road of progressive social change. In the current 
historical period, the forces of the country are tied down by internal, so- 
cial movements. The task of foreign policy is to ensure favourable condi- 
tions for these endeavours. The above-cited December 1974 declaration 
of the government talks about "strengthening world peace, progress and 
cooperation". Ethiopia is desirous of maintaining active links with all peace- 
loving countries. 

The Ethiopian foreign policy managers formulated their task by 
stating that the external connexions of Ethiopia must be diversified. The 
one-sided Western orientation must be changed. They want to establish ties 
with a broad range of countries and expand relations with the socialist 
countries. They want to profit by the experience of the socialist countries 
and to cooperate with them in the struggle for peace and social progress. 6 

The main aim of Ethiopia is to create fraternal, friendly relations 
with the neighbouring countries, as emphasized in the first statements and 
in the program of the Military Council. There are many issues awaiting 
a solution that will have to be raised. 

The relations with the Sudan are favourable. Sudan was among 
the first to recognize, and to establish official ties with, the new govern- 
ment. Beyond its political importance, this connexion is useful for the E- 
thiopian government in its bearing on the solution of the Eritrean problem. 
Some of the Eritrean emigres live in the Sudan, which is a delicate issue 
of long standing in the relationship of the two countries. In the past year, 
repeated high-level talks took place; these covered political relations in 
general, and the relationship towards the Arab countries in particular. 

Kenya, the southern neighbour of Ethiopia, maintained good-neigh- 
bourly relations with the country in the period of Imperial rule. The Ethiop- 
ian-Kenyan joint commission used to sit systematically to discuss a broad 
range of common problems. The 29th session of the Kenyan-Ethiopian 
Ministerial Consultative Commission®^ already took place with the partici- 
pation of representatives of the new government. An agreement was reach- 
ed concerning the continuation of bilateral cooperation in a number of 
fields (water resources, animal health, agriculture, commerce and culture). 

The Kenyan-Ethiopian relationship was fraught with tensions over 
a fairly long period, and these have not entirely abated even now. They 
are partly due to the social changes. The dethronement of the Emperor 
was received unfavourably in Kenya, and the actions of the political and 
social movement were viewed with distrust. The Kenyan bourgeoisie was 
wary of the internal and external activities of an Ethiopia that has chosen 
the socialist road. 

The friendly attitudes and the readiness to cooperate, evinced by 
the Ethiopian government, have changed things for the better. 

The Sqmalian-Ethiopian relationship had been characterized by 
serious tensions ever since the declaration of Somalian independence. 

Some of these tensions were due to the frontiers created by the 
African colonial regimes and by the nomadic tribes wandering across 
those frontiers. The problem is still unsolved. Tensions have repeatedly 
flared up over the last few decades, and the issues were taken to various 
international tribunals. 68 It has not so far been possible to solve the prob- 
lem. The new military government sent a goodwill delegation to Somalia 
which found a favourable reception. The relations between the two prog- 



ressive countries improved. The peaceful solution of their differences is 
the interest and is the desire of the progressive countries of the region 
and of Africa as a whole. 

Ethiopia, a member of the group of non-aligned countries, played 
a significant role in the life of that group. This connexion was extended 
and filled with anti-imperialist content by the new government. Certain dif- 
ficulties arose vis-a-vis some of the African countries after the dethrone- 
ment. Some of the African heads of state, anxious about the fate of the 
Emperor and taking a stand on his side, took up dilatory positions in 
their assessment of the new government. Relations to most of the African 
countries have improved since; the African press writes in an apprecia- 
tive vein on the achievements of the government. Goodwill delegations 
have been welcomed and accorded positive receptions. 

The international situation of Ethiopia is markedly influenced by 
the Eritrean issue. Eritrea, an organic part of Ethiopian territory, is the 
north-eastern province of the country, having an area of 117,000 sq. km 
and a population of some 2 million people. In the course of history it 
repeatedly- fell prey to invading conquerors and colonizers. Its ports re- 
present important international outlets for the country. In the last third of 
the nineteenth century Eritrea was occupied by Italian colonizers. In the 
period between the two world warns, it was from their bases in Eritrea 
that Fascist troops conquered most of Ethiopia. After World War II the 
region became a British mandate, and then, in 1952, it was joined to E- 
thiopia with the status of a federal territory. The Imperial feudal govern- 
ment gradually liquidated the constitutional status of Eritrea and incorporat- 
ed it into the Empire. 

The feudal administration did everything in its might to liquidate 
the democratic forms that afforded a certain liberty and freedom of move- 
ment to the Eritrean population. This endeavour resulted in serious na- 
tionalistic and religious antagonisms. Tire representatives of the social 
strata insisting on their democratic rights fled the country. Later on, a 
resistance movement against oppressive Amharic chauvinism and the feud- 
al bureaucratic military system was started in Eritrea proper. The Eritrean 
Liberation Front (ELF) was called into life. 

The Front united separatist elements organized on a religious 
basis, but also groups having progressive ideas taking up the struggle 
against feudalism. The emerging armed conflict was supported by some 
of the Arab countries. The Emperor made attempts at repressing the move- 
ment, but without avail. 

The new government inherited a burdensome problem in Eritrea. 
The province is a focus of serious antagonisms. The military government 
denounced the crimes of the imperial administration but was not ready to 
condone separatist strivings. The fight flared up again. Control of the 
Front was taken over by separatist elements. The demand for an independ- 
ent Eritrea, supported by certain Arab countries, menaced the integrity 
of Ethiopia. The Eritrean problem is an internal affair that may, however, 
turn into a dangerous international conflict. Diplomatic talks with the Arab 
countries have met with no success. The majority of African countries, 
on the other hand, shares the standpoint of the military government; Erit- 
rea is an integral part of Ethiopia. 

The problem has grown into a grave internal conflict which, ties 
down a considerable part of the military/ and economic powers of the coun- 
try. The international relevance of the problem aggravates the foreign pol- 
icy position of Ethiopia. The imperialist countries strive to stir up trouble 
on the pretext of these internal difficulties. The only possible solution of 
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the problem is by negotiations, but the necessary preconditions to those 
have not yet been fully realized, although present indications make it like- 
ly that they may be in the near future. 



Perspectives of relations to the socialist countries 



Most socialist countries established links with the Ethiopian gov 
emment right after World War II. The Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia 
assisted Ethiopia in its struggle against Fascism. 

In the nineteen-fifties, diplomatic links with Ethiopia were? establish- 
ed by one socialist country after another, Hungary established such ties 
at the embassy level in 1959 and delegated an ambassador in 1965. 

The Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and Roland extend- 
ed credits to Ethiopia. The only oil refinery of the country, of half-a-mil- 
lion tons capacity, the technical teachers’ training college and some other 
institutions of importance for the country were financed out of a $ 100m 
Soviet loan. A leather and shoe factory and a rubber factory were built 
with Czechoslovak assistance, and an important industrial investment in 
the country, a leather processing combine, is also being built with Czecho- 
slovak aid. A number of other industrial and other establishments are 
built in Jugoslav, Polish and other cooperation. 

In the capital of Ethiopia, a hospital, of the Soviet Red Cross 
is in operation. There is perhaps no hospital in the country where there 
is no doctor from one of the socialist countries, including Hungary. 

The ties established with developing Ethiopia on the basis of 
i respect for the sovereignty of the country, solidarity with and assistance 

i to the Ethiopian people can now be further developed since 1974-1975 

on the basis of peace and social progress and of our common aims. 

In the endeavour to take social progress further and to defend 
i its achievements, Ethiopia has an imperative need for the broadening of 

' its base of international solidarity. 

i In the comparative isolation of the first year of its existence, the 

| new government received friendly political support from the socialist coun- 

d tries. The delegation that visited the socialist countries in March 197 5 ex- 

pressed its appreciation for this help. 

Over and above their bilateral political ties, Ethiopia and the so- 
cialist countries may and do cooperate on the international arena in defend- 
ing peace and promoting international detente. The Ethiopian government 
is backing the nuclear test ban, the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, the 
convening of a world conference of disarmament, and many other peace 
initiatives proposed by the Soviet Union and the socialist countries. To- 
gether with the most progressive representatives of the non-aligned coun- 
tries, it may take a stand against the neo-colonialist efforts of the imperial- 
ist countries. Ethiopia and the socialist countries belong to a common front 
in the struggle for the economic independence of the developing countries 
and for the realization of a new international economic order. 

The socialist countries including Hungary may develop wide-rang- 
ing economic ties and cooperation ventures with Ethiopia. _ 

Ethiopia is currently engaged in developing its economic potential, 
its natural resources. Its mineral resources, oil etc. have not even been 
prospected properly. 
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Ethiopian agriculture has inexhaustible potentials. The country 
is extremely rich in livestock. Over its vast territory, products both of 
the tropical and of the temperate zones can be grown. By establishing 
agro-industrial combines, it would be possible to ensure the supply of our 
country with animal-feed proteins. We could also procure coffee, cotton 
and other products on the Ethiopian market. The quality of raw leather 
goods is good. Ethiopia may be an important market for our industry. Talks 
concerning the supply of vehicles have already been started. Ethiopia 
could stock up its park of buses by buying from Hungary. Ethiopian de- 
velopment may be an important outlet for certain sectors of our machine- 
building industry. The Ethiopian textile industry is an excellent opportunity 
for the textile-mill machinery manufactured in Hungary. Cooperation with 
the emerging Ethiopian pharmaceutical industry is a challenge and an op- 
portunity to our own well-developed pharmaceutical sector. The outlining 
and development of fields of mutually favourable cooperation is a joint E- 
thiopian-Hungarian task. Developing Ethiopia may become an important 
partner of cooperation for Hungary. 

Tnese statements hold for the other socialist countries, too. E- 
thiopia needs Soviet tractors and oil refinery equipment, and the products 
of the national economies of the other socialist countries, too. 

The capitalist countries which maintained close economic and po- 
litical ties with Imperial Ethiopia are looking for pretexts now to explain 
why they are not in a position to develop those ties any further. One ot 
these pretexts is the question of compensation for nationalized companies. 
These countries want to exert pressure on Ethiopia. Private capital does 
not consider that adequate profitability is ensured and refrains from estab- 
lishing connections. 

For Ethiopia, political and economical ties with the socialist coun- 
tries are not the only important ones. One of the fundamental problems of 
the country is the training of new cadres, the development of middle and 
high level education, and the support of public education in general. Cul- 
ture, science and the education of the masses is one of the basic require- 
ments of socialism. Ethiopia requests the assistance, and wants to profit 
by the experience, of the socialist countries in the formation of new cadres. 

Laying the foundations of a new society in a country is not a 
problem of material resources alone, but also one of sharing experience, 
and of the creative application of past achievements. For Ethiopia, every 
day brings new problems and the demand of creating something new. The 
country liberated from the yoke of feudalism is looking impatiently for the 
best solutions fitting to its traditions and for the experience that can be 
made the best use of in the construction of socialism. It expects our as- 
sistance on the principles of international solidarity, and of respect for 
its independence. 
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its representatives. It fought a successful fight in its own ranks for the de- 
claration of progressive social programs, and initiated policies of over- 
throwing feudalism, restricting and expropriating capitalism, creating a new 
society, proclaiming and realizing socialism. 

The creation of an agrarian reform is not merely an anti-feudal 
measure, not just a bourgeois-democratic achievement, but a step towards 
the new society. The forms of association in agriculture are germs of 
novel forms of ownership. 

The taking into state hands of the banks, financial institutions, 
insurance companies and the most important industries is an advance on 
the road to eliminating exploitation and an important means of restricting 
capitalism. 

Backwardness, poverty, illness, ignorance and the low level of 
literacy are heavy burdens and a serious obstacle in the way of trans- 
forming society. 

The military government provides the country with a strong source 
of power in the struggle for the realization of democratic and socialist 
aims. The workers’ class, however, is still weak, with a rudimentary or- 
ganization; the peasantry is backward and most of it has no political con- 
sciousness; the intelligentsia is divided and part of it sides with the an- 
cient ruling classes; its political education is lacunary. Political activity in 
the country used to be forbidden and the buildup of a political conscience 
has just started. The formation of a political mass party has only now 
been taken up by the Military Council. 

The ideological basis of the transformation is socialism. Ideologi- 
cal questions will have to be clarified In what follows. The slogan and 
program of Ethiopian socialism was born of nationalist ideas, of the con- 
cept of socialism and of the wish to hew to Ethiopian traditions. It has 
become clear by now that the country wishes to proceed on the basis of 
international workers’ solidarity and the international experience of social- 
ism, and that in the course of progress the ideas and principles of Marx- 
ism, of scientific socialism will gain an ever broader acceptance. 

The international climate for the transformation of the country is 
more favourable than it has been before, for the social struggles started 
elsewhere in the developing world. The forces of socialism have become 
mightier, the policies of freedom and detente have created favourable con- 
ditions for countries choosing independent social progress. Overt interven- 
tion by imperialist circles has become more problematic, the pressures, in- 
ternal subversion and divisive tactics employed by the capitalist countries 
had not had any success in breaching the defences and the unity of milit- 
ary power. It is to be hoped that solidarity among developing countries will 
further evolve, among others in view of the Chilean experience. In the 
shape of the Eritrean problem the country has a rather oppressive pre- 
occupation, but despite all these difficulties the international position of 
Ethiopia is improving. 

Passing in review all the interconnexions of the above-enumerated 
factors, Ethiopia may be said to have embarked upon the road of non-ca- 
pitalist evolution, liquidating feudal conditions as it goes along. The move- 
ment today is still in the democratic stage of the evolution of socialism, in 
which socialist elements are continually gaining strength, and the proclaimed 
socialist program is creating the preconditions of socialism by a transfor- 
mation of society, the nationalization of the means of production and by the 
development, embracing the entire society, of the country’s resources. 
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ror nominated a new Prime Minister on the proposal of the Military 
Coordinating Committee. 

47. The press was informed of the contents of the slogan by the Coordinat- 
ing Committee of the Armed Forces, the Police and the Territorial Ar- 
my (Ethiopian Herald, September 6, 1974). 

48. Ethiopian Herald, September 13, 1974. - Negarit Gazeta (the Ethiopian 
official gazette), Vol. 34, No. 1, September 12, 1974. 

49. Ethiopian Herald, March 22, 1975. 

50. Ethiopian Herald, September 13, 1974. 

51. Ethiopian Herald, November 1, 1974. 

51, The country-wide conference of the Confederation of Ethiopian Labour 
Unions (CELU) began on September 17, 1974. Its resolutions were 
not published in the press. 

53. The campaign of instruction and work by the youth was initiated on 
December 21, 1974 by the Military Committee; it served as the occa- 
sion for a country-wide celebration. 

54. Announcement concerning the removal of General Aman. Ethiopian 
Herald, November 24, 197 4. Later on, a number of further communica- 
tions concerning this point appeared in the press. 

55. The Declaration of the Provisional Military Government of Ethiopia, 

Addis Ababa, December 20, 1974, is described and cited here on the 
basis of a publication of the Ministry of Information. 

56. The declaration of the Provisional Military Government concerning the 
nationalization was published in the January 2 issue of the Ethiopian 
Herald, under the headline "Following the line of Ethiopian Socialism". 

57. In the first two months of nationalization, these enterprises augmented 
their production by 20 per cent. (A. report by the Ministry of Devel- 
opment of National Resources, Ethiopian Herald, April 17. 1975). 
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58. The significance of agrarian reform in Ethiopia was discussed in 
several papers in the April, 1975 issue of the periodical "Africa". 

59. The description and citations are from the original text of the law as 
promulgated on March 4, 197 5, and published in that day’s Ethiopian 
He raid. 

60. The chika shum is an ancient administrative unit, or its head, respect- 
ively. Etymologically the words mean chika - dirt, shum - head. It 
used to be the traditional forum of peasant society or community af- 
fairs. The head elected by the elders and the heads of families or- 
ganized cooperative work, defended common property and was respon- 
sible for the security of the district. (Cf. J. Markakis: op. cit. 312-316. p.) 

61. In the three northern provinces, most of the land belonged to such 
communities. "Redistribution" according to the provisions of the law 
was started with due respect for the rules governing those land com- 
munities. 

62. The press reports daily on the formation of more and more such asso- 
ciations, on common utilization of the means of production, equipment 
and livestock. These first steps do not, of course, proceed without 
debates and discussions. 

63. The Italians, however, interpreted the treaty as stipulating that Ethio- 
pia was to be represented by Italy vis-a-vis any other third country. 
This led to a further heightening of tensions. 

64. A reassessment of the Emperor’s role is currently going on. Ethiopian 
historians in recent publications of the government very decidedly 
criticize the decision of the Emperor to leave the country in May 
1936 and to take up a self-imposed exile. Cf. "From Fascism to Feud- 
alism", Ministry of Information, Addis Ababa, April 1975. 

65. The Charter of the Organization of African Unity was signed in Addis 
Ababa on May 25, 1963. 

66. Cf. the joint communiques on the talks of the Ethiopian delegation vi- 
siting socialist countries. Ethiopian Herald, March 28, 1975. 

67. The session took place on April 4-5, 1975. For a detailed assess- 
ment cf. Ethiopian Herald, April 8. 

68. At the 1963 and 19 73 conferences of the Heads of State of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity the representatives of both states exposed 
the standpoints of their respective governments. 

69. Consolidated Laws of Ethiopia. Vol. I, 34. p. Addis Ababa, 197 2. 

70. The Federation of the Soviet Red Cross and Red Half Moon societies 
established a 120-bed hospital in Addis Ababa in 1947. 



POSTSCRIPT 



This study on Ethiopian development was completed in mid-1975 
which means that it covers events and the revolutionary transformation 
up to this date. 

The year and a half since then has confirmed the main conclu- 
sion of the study: an anti-feudal, anti-imperialist democratic transformation 
is taking place in Ethiopia, gradually establishing a policy oriented towards 
socialism, restricting capitalist exploitation, creating an important state ca- 
pitalist sector and establishing a progressive state power and infrastructure. 

This process is accompanied by serious social and political con- 
tradictions, strong attacks by internal and external reaction and the strug- 
gle for social change. The struggle is characterized by close interconnec- 
tion between the peaceful enlightenment and political struggle on the one 
hand and, on the other, the overthrow of armed counter-attacks, the armed 
defence of the results achieved and the defence of the policy within the 
ruling organs of the Dergue, the power basis. 

The struggle is being waged in two main areas: one is to carry 
through and defend the most important measures for revolutionary changes 
and the land reform and the other is related to the nature of the power 
and its relations with the masses. The two are closely inter-twined. The 
land reform assists the liberation of the peasant masses, the social trans- 
formation of the village and the creation of a mass basis in the villages 
for the military government which is struggling for social changes. Redis- 
tribution of the land and liberation from the feudal burdens is the first 
step in the advancement of the peasantry and marks the beginning of the 
social transformation of Ethiopia. 

The nature and aspirations of the power are illustrated by the 
following quotation from the programme of the national democratic revolu- 
tion issued in April 1976: 

"... the contradictions will be resolved effectively and correctly 
through the national democratic revolution. The aim of the national demo- 
cratic revolution is to liberate the Ethiopian people from the shackles of 
feudal and imperialist oppression and to smoothe the way for scientific 
socialism. " x 

Thus the nature of the socialist orientation, which has its ideolo- 
gical basis in scientific socialism, is growing stronger in the aspirations 
of the social and political power. The most revolutionary elements in the 
Dergue are struggling to promote this policy. 



Programme of the Ethiopian National Democratic Revolution. Ethiopian 
Herald, 21st April, 1976. 
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